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AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY AND THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING’ 


By Dr. FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


[ pon’? suppose that any one in this 
iudienee has ever heard of the Penang 
(iucette, an English newspaper published 

» Straits Settlements, and yet a recent 

ling article in that journal has fur- 
shed me with the text for my observa- 
ns on this oeeasion. The article in 
question was entitled ‘‘Seientifie Philan- 
ropy,’’ and it devoted two full columns 
surprisingly accurate and compre- 
nsive record of the activities of American 
indations, with the conclusion that they 
furnish one of the most significant contri- 
butions to our culture in the United States. 
Since these matters apparently proved of 
nterest to the business men and planters 

Penang, it oeeurred to me that they 
might also be of interest to the young 
scholars of Providence. 

Perhaps, before I am through, you will 
wish that I had never seen the paper from 
Penang. The subject is one to try the 
patience even of that most patient of 
human gatherings, an academic audience. 
| have tried to make it as non-committal as 
possible by using that mellow and gracious 
phrase, the advancement of learning. But 
what is learning? The very term tempts 
one to analysis and classification which will 
satisfy no one, not even the classifier. 
Does learning inelude both scholarship and 


_1 Address before the Graduate School of Brown 
University, Commencement, 1934. 








research? Does it lose caste by being 
applied or. becoming vocational? When 
and how does science lose its purity? It 
would be much easier for us all if there 
existed an accepted body of doctrine about 
such matters, but there does not. We shall 
have to admit that there are many ques- 
tions upon which honest men may differ. 

After all, however, the phrasing doesn’t 
really matter. If a man has what I am 
enough of an Irishman to call a passion for 
dispassionate inquiry, if he has reached or 
even approached the frontiers of existing 
knowledge in the field of his interest, if he 
has at hand, or can make for himself, the 
tools he needs, then whatever he actually 
accomplishes contributes, it seems to me, 
to the advancement of learning. 

As to the relation of philanthropy to 
this advancement of learning, I hope we 
can proceed upon two or three very simple 
assumptions. First, that such advancement 
is a desirable national objective; second, 
that research and scholarly inquiry, though 
just about the least mercenary of occupa- 
tions, do rest upon an economic basis; 
third, that donors are sincere, reasonably 
intelligent, and are doing their best to do 
good and not harm with their money, and 
that foundation trustees and executives 
possess these same qualities and moreover 
face their responsibilities in no spirit of 
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arrogance or cock-sureness, recognizing 
that money confers no rights of direction 


or control, that it is always secondary in 


importance to the idea and the worker. 


They know that they are fumbling and 
feeling their way. 
and experience are likely to lead to humble- 


If, for example, I had been 


Here, as elsewhere, age 


ness of heart. 
asked to make this address ten years ago, 
when I was just beginning my foundation 
service, I should have known much better 
what to tell you than I do to-day. 

Most of what I shall have to say will 
deal with the type of philanthropy which 
has taken the form of the foundation, not 
because I think it of predominant impor- 
tance, but rather because the cobbler should 
stick to his last. One ean not, however, 
sort out foundation gifts and their results 
from the broad stream of philanthropy. 
They constitute but one part of the whole. 

When John Harvard 
gift to the Massachusetts Bay Colony, when 
the Connecticut clergy brought together 
Saybrook, when Trinity 


made his modest 


their books at 
Chureh in New York opened its vestry 
room to Samuel Johnson and his handful 
of students, the College of Rhode 
Island set a new standard of liberality in 
its charter, all these and similar steps laid 


when 


the foundations of American scholarship. 
In the years which followed, every endow- 
ment of a chair in a college or a bed in a 
hospital, each gift of a science laboratory 
or of a library, took its place in the strue- 
ture that has been erected on these founda- 
tions. 
gifts and bequests for the general purposes 


In recent years have come superb 


of some particular institution, as, for ex- 
ample, those of Mr. Rockefeller to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and those of Senator 
and Mrs. Stanford. The names of Ster- 
ling, Eno, Duke, Eastman, Baker, Cook, 
Whitney, Harkness, among many others— 
The 
degree to which American universities have 
funds is not 


each recalls some princely donation. 


become custodians of trust 
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generally recognized. Within fifteen years 
the funds of this character held by four 
institutions alone, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard and Yale, have risen from less than 
twenty to more than eighty million dollars. 
Even at the lowest period of the depres- 
sion, Dr. Richard Penrose left some $10.- 
000,000, the income of which will be used 
research. And re- 
gifts are over and 


almost exclusively for 
member that all these 
above the establishment of the independent 
foundations, with which we associate the 
names of Buhl, Carnegie, Couzens, Falk. 
Guggenheim, Macy, Milbank, Rockefeller, 
Rosenwald, Sage and others. 

Though they can hardly be classed as 
philanthropic, we must mention, as part of 
the picture, the contributions of industry 
for research, on the 
the other, the allocations 


and commerce one 
hand, and, on 
from public funds—those of the Federal 
Government for the scientific bureaus and 
for such organizations as the Library of 
Congress, of the states for their universi- 
ties, and of cities and towns for their local 
institutions. It has been estimated that in 
1927 some $217,000,000 was spent for scien- 
tific research in the United States, and that 
of this total, more than 90 per cent. came 
from industrial and commercial bodies. | 
should not like to have to guarantee either 
figure, but that American business has con 
tributed a very large sum to research, there 
ean be no question. Much of it is neces- 
sarily routine and utilitarian in character, 
but this is by no means always the case. 
The work of Langmuir of the General Elec- 
trie Company, for example, is recognized 
the world over, and I happen to know ot 
three contributions by officers of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
one in endocrinology, one in the physics of 
light and the chemistry of pigments, and 
one in personnel analysis, none of them 
having anything to do with the telephone, 
and all made ‘‘on company time.’’ At the 
peak, the aggregate contributions for re- 
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earch and education from public funds 
have reached an even higher figure 


an those from business, and the recent 
drastie euts are for the most part, I am 
confident, temporary in character. To 
mplete the record and not necessarily to 
uply that it represents a desirable trend, 
ne must mention another source of sup- 
port for scientific inquiry, namely, the 
earnings of previous discoveries. A num- 


ber of non-profit-making research corpora- 
ns have recently been established within 
universities which control patents and 
apply the earnings to new investigation. 
The aggregate amount contributed from 
all these sources during the first and sec- 
ond decades of our century may never be 
equalled, perhaps never approached, dur- 
ing the lifetime of any one in this room, 
and even if we take the sharply reduced 
figures of the past year or so, these repre- 
sent a degree of available financial support 
for the advancement of learning undreamed 
‘ during the previous history of mankind. 


[ think we ean recognize two controlling 
motives which have prompted American 
men and women to give money during their 
wn lives, or to leave it after death. One 
is the age-old and world-wide desire to re- 
lieve human suffering and distress, and the 
ther, more special to our own land, is 
based on an almost mystical belief in edu- 
cation and what it can accomplish. Under- 
lving both in the great majority of cases 
has been the same religious motive which 
has dotted our country-side with churches 
and sent our missionaries to distant lands. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that 
the man who created the phrase, the stew- 
ardship of wealth, and who practised so 
generously what he preached, was not him- 
self a communiecant of any church. After 
all, a gift, great or small, is a very personal 
thing. Something has touched the giver’s 
heart, perhaps the suffering of some one 
dear to him. I am told that the philan- 





thropie funds spent for the study of cancer 
alone in the United States amount to more 
than $400,000 annually. 

Until very recently, few if any of the 
donors and few of those to whom they first 
entrusted their funds, had any conscious 
thought of research or creative scholarship. 
Some one, perhaps some one of you in this 
room, could make an important contribu- 
tion to our cultural history by tracing the 
inevitable, but very gradual, intrusion of 
this idea—the slow shift of the center of 
interest and activity from the palliative to 
the constructive. It would be possible, for 
example, to show how the activities of those 
concerned with what we used to eall ‘‘char- 
ity’’ led them into general sociological in- 
quiry, and later into such fields as mental 
hygiene. Similarly, the health activities 
led, first, to support of the recognized med- 
ical sciences of anatomy, physiology and 
pathology, then to newer and at first not 
wholly acceptable branches such as bacteri- 
ology, embryology, biochemistry, genetics, 
and these in turn back to fundamental 
study in the basie fields of general biology, 
physies and chemistry. 

In the case of gifts originally prompted 
by an interest in education, in contrast to 
the desire to relieve suffering, the path 
would, I think, follow somewhat different 
lines. A professor here and there must 
have tired of repeating to his students 
what he himself had learned in his own 
youth. Some doubtless went forward just 
from mental curiosity and the creative 
urge; others were stimulated by the needs 
of a developing civilization, as, for ex- 
ample, in geology or agriculture. As to the 
processes of education itself, men began to 
realize that the content of courses and the 
programs of study, in school, college and 
university alike, could not be settled once 
and for all, but were dynamic things. In 
the teaching of law, medicine, engineering 
and the like, the master-prentice concep- 
tion, the didactie lecture, gradually gave 
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way before a more professional attitude. 
Moreover, education came to be studied for 
its own sake, and one after another various 
the assertion were 


citadels of realm of 


attacked. 


It is high time for me to turn to the one 
element in the whole complicated picture 
where I can make any pretension whatever 
to competence, but let me again remind you 
that the foundation is only one element in 
the picture. This plan to project the giv- 
er’s shadow on into the future is at least as 
old as Ptolemy the First and the library of 
Alexandria. It flourished in the medieval 
It built up the city companies of 

And it had the compliment of 


church. 
London. 
being transplanted to our shores by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

In the aggregate present American foun- 
dations account for a substantial share of 
the country’s wealth. The last published 
report 129 of them, with a total 
capitalization of some $800,000,000—more 
than half of this total being concentrated 
in seven trusts which have already dis- 
tributed more than $280,000,000 from in- 
come and, in some cases, from principal. 
The peak was reached in 1928 when $92,- 
000,000 of additional funds were received. 
Since then new funds have come in, but 
the total probably decreased, both 
through distribution of eapital and through 


records 


has 


depreciation of securities. 

One has only to run over the highly in- 
teresting analyses prepared by Dr. Evans 
Clark of the Twentieth Century Fund to 
see how hopeless would be the task of try- 
ing to find the proportion of the funds 
granted by these trusts which go directly 
to the advancement of learning, but, on the 
other hand, it is very clear that a substan- 
tial proportion of such funds must be so 
credited. Dr. Clark’s own estimate is that 
about $10,000,000 of the $54,000,000 dis- 
tributed in 1931 were for the encourage- 
ment of research, and this figure does not 
include the sums voted to medicine and 
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public health, where the research element 
is clearly important and significant. 

Let me mention, in passing, one or two 
matters of detail. It is a curious fact that 
two of the most fruitful sources of help to 
American scholarship came from men who 
themselves had never been in the United 
States. For long years, the only substan- 
tial source for grants to scientific inquiry 
was the Smithsonian Institution, and, more 
recently, a striking number of Rhodes 
scholars returning to the United States 
Oxford have taken up scholarly 
For some reason, the proportion 


from 
careers. 
of Americans doing so is higher than in 
the case of the scholars appointed from the 
British Dominions and Colonies. 

The community trusts, which give the 
donor of limited means the chance to share 
in the joys and responsibilities of founda- 
tion activities, have not, thus far, contrib- 
uted much toward scholarly inquiry, but in 
the future their contribution may be sub- 
stantial. 

If I am not mistaken, the first founda- 
tion to be specifically dedicated to research 
was the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, chartered in 1902. Shortly afterward 
came the Rockefeller Institute for Medica! 
Research. Other examples, outside the uni- 
versities themselves, of institutions endowed 
for research are the Woods Hole Labora- 
tory, the Hispanic Museum, the Hunting- 
ton Library, the Brookings Institution. 
For a decade, the largest single gift by a 
foundation directly in the interest of re- 
search was that of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the National Research Council in 
1919. It is now evident, however, that the 
Rockefeller group will have to go well be- 
yond this figure to carry out its purpose 
of providing the world with a 200” reflect- 
ing telescope, to be installed in southern 
California. 


Now learning does not advance itself 
Some man or some woman, and it is im- 
pressive in these latter days to see how 
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ffen it is some woman, some individual, 

t any rate, does the advancing. (I wish 
the English language furnished us with an 
‘nelusive pronoun for oceasions like the 
present, but it doesn ’t.) Andrew Carnegie 
used to say, ‘‘Find the efficient man, and 
vive him what he needs.’’ He discovered 
this rule in his business and earried it into 

; philanthropy. How is the foundation 

| find the efficient man, and how does it 

ow what he needs? There are always 
many more projects to be fostered, many 
more individuals to be helped than there 
ire resources at hand to provide for them. 
(he larger foundations consider fully a 
isand proposals a year, many, if not 
st of them, involving at least ostensibly 

» advancement of learning. The task of 
selection would be hard enough within a 
single field; it is doubly hard as between 
competing fields, as is necessarily the case 
or foundations of broad, as contrasted 
with specialized, charters. 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
foundations do not merely sit in judgment 
ipon applications presented to them with 
due obeisance. It is really more often a 
question of the foundation catching the 
man with a constructive idea than it is the 
other way round. Generally speaking, the 
man with the idea must be caught in one 
of two nets, either in the institution which 
employs him—eollege or university—and 
to-day we must add institute or museum 
or library—or in the learned society of 
which he is a member. The two patterns 
are, so to speak, superimposed one upon the 
other. 

At first, foundations negotiated directly. 
To-day there are advisory and supervisory 
groups of various kinds. For example, the 
first $2,000,000 given away by the Carnegie 
Corporation was given wholly on the basis 
of direct negotiation between the corpora- 
tion and the institution concerned. Seven- 
teen years later, 68 per cent. of the annual 
program was based upon consultation with 
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some representative advisory body. In a 
single recent year, the records showed that 
our corporation had been in consultation 
with no fewer than 68 national scholarly 
organizations of one kind or another. 

These include, for example, the great 
professional bodies, the American Medical 
Association, the Bar Association, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the national engi- 
neering societies. There are also the bodies 
of scholars interested in some particular 
subject or group of subjects: the American 
Historical Association, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and the like. There are 
also broader groupings of scholars, such as 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the like. There are also state 
and local academies, historical and other 
associations, some of which have earned the 
right to a place in the picture. More re- 
cently have come representative councils, 
such as the National Research Couneil, 
already mentioned, which deals with the 
natural sciences, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the last named deal- 
ing primarily with scholarship in the hu- 
manities. Many of the larger universities 
have now research councils of their own, 
to coordinate the work within their own 
walls. It is an elaborate and complicated 
pattern, perhaps too elaborate and too com- 
plicated, but at any rate these councils and 
other advisory bodies which provide a 
cheek and balance, do much to protect the 
foundations from the danger of arbitrary 
decisions, and to permit the trustees to 
concentrate their responsibility upon what 
is really their primary business, namely, to 
exercise an intelligent layman’s judgment 
as to which of many competing fields of 
activity should be continued, which have 
reached the area of diminishing returns, 
which new fields should be entered. 

The process of selection for a foundation 
is hard enough in any event. It is further 
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complicated by the fact that there are fash- 


ions in research just as there are fashions 


and gowns. To-day we have the 


in hats 


endocrines, the cosmic rays, middle-Amer- 


ican archeology, heavy hydrogen, the outer 
galaxies, pioneer belts. There are also fash- 
ionable techniques, the bombardment of the 


atom, the partial correlation, the private 


life of the long-suffering banana fly, the 
linguistic atlases. Fora 


the 


photo ( leetrie eve, 


while we were all excited about pos- 
iberately planned cooperative 


* deli 
research. We 


was, by the way, the degree of foundation 


are not so sure to-day. It 


support rong to enterprises of this kind a 


few years ago which evoked the cry from 


my predecessor on this platform, Professor 


Zinsser of Harvard: 


coun Ss and 


Research 
truth 


yperative resear 


ean be snared by the noisy advance of a well- 


drilled company of technicians, forgetting that dis- 


overy was ever a task, in which coopera- 


tion must be spontaneous, asked as the need arises 


by one lonely 


The greater part of foundation funds de- 
voted directly to the advancement of learn- 
ing are voted in terms of problems to be 
solved, large or small. These are attempts 
to answer some question or group of re- 
lated indi- 
vidual who has already won his spurs, or, 


questions formulated by an 
more rarely, by a team of such individuals. 
Such, for example, would be the researches 
in the velocity of light by the late Dr. 
Michelson, or the program of the three co- 
workers at the University of Toronto who 
discovered insulin—with the aid of a foun- 
dation grant, by the way, of only $8,000— 
or the much larger and more elaborately 
organized group which prepared for Presi- 
dent Hoover the ‘‘Report on Recent Social 
Changes.’’ 

There is, however, a second field of ae- 
tivity, hardly less important. In this ease, 
the objective is not so much the answering 


of some particular question as the prepa- 
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individual, some 


ask 


swer questions of his own later on. 


ration of an carefully 
and an 
This 
second field includes the great body of fel- 


selected man or woman, to 


lowship grants, travel allowances, refresher 
grants, as the English call them, for work 
ers mid-stream in their careers, exchanges 
of professors and laboratory workers and 
the like. 
Foundation has been contributing on a) 


For fifteen years the Rockefeller 


average nearly $1,000,000 annually to pr 
vide opportunities of these kinds for s 
leeted not all of them 
Americans, to be sure. While the Rock 
feller gifts in this field have been outstand 


men and women, 


ing, the Rhodes scholarships, the Common 
wealth and Guggenheim fellowships, tl. 
allowances granted by the various Car 
negie groups, as, for example, to workers 
in international law, all deserve more than 
the passing mention which it is possible 1 
give in this place. 

There is a third type of foundation ac 
tivity which has a place in the picture, 
which may be ealled the oblique attack 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
for example, spent large sums, millions of 
dollars in fact, in our Southern states, not 
so much to help selected individuals or to 
further any specific researches in its chosen 
field of the social sciences, as to create con- 
ditions in certain strategically located in- 
which research might 


stitutions under 


thereafter flourish. 


The scholar sometimes assumes that the 
whole problem for the foundation is to 
decide which piece of inquiry to support, 
his own or that of some else. He doesn’t 
realize that before the foundation can reach 
that question at all, it must decide how 
much of its available resources shall be de- 
voted directly to the advancement of learn- 
ing, and how much to other purposes fall- 
ing within the provisions of its charter and 
perhaps, as I have intimated earlier, lying 
closer to the ideas of the donor. In a 
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d. there are plenty of other things to be 
with the money. We have, for ex- 
the pressure coming from groups 
nized to advance all sorts of worthy 
purposes, to meet their administra- 
expenses in whole or in part. We have 
appealing opportunities to help the 
inder-privileged, the Negro, for instance. 
We have the opportunities to wage such 
mpaigns as that of the General Educa- 
Board for better school conditions in 
South, or to finance a restatement of 
common law. Then we have the whole 
ra of contributions to educational in- 
stitutions for their general purposes. This 
s a less insistent demand than it was say 
1920 and 1921, when the General Edu- 
‘ation Board and the Carnegie Corporation 
tly contributed nearly $10,000,000 for 
lowment among a number of colleges, 
nditional upon certain funds being raised 
‘rom other sources. 

\ program which touches contributions 

‘new knowledge indirectly rather than 
lirectly, and which is more typical of 
present-day policies, is that which the Car- 
negie Corporation has recently completed 
whereby the sum of $1,393,300 was distrib- 
ited to undergraduate college libraries in 

United States and Canada for the pur- 
‘hase of books of their own choosing. 
There is always the exciting possibility 
that a gift of this kind may have its share 
in stimulating the Newton or Kant or Dar- 
win of to-morrow. 

Within the past four years, all founda- 
tions have turned aside from their normal 
programs, and quite rightly, to meet emer- 
gency conditions, and even when there is 
no general depression to contend with, un- 
foreseen opportunities are constantly crop- 
ping up to do some particular job which, 
though it lies outside the program, seems 
at the moment eminently worth doing. 

Let me say a special word about the 
enterprises involving the regrouping of 
existing knowledge. Some recent general 





surveys have proved to be of great useful- 
ness. There are also the experimental ap- 
plications of ideas based on new knowl- 
edge, the so-called demonstrations. In all 
sorts of fields, in public health, in child 
guidance, in what we eall progressive edu- 
cation, the demonstration is an essential 
factor. 

Then we have the whole question of the 
diffusion of knowledge, as contrasted with 
its advancement. Broadly speaking, the 
state recognizes its responsibility for finan- 
cing this diffusion of knowledge in the 
classroom, but when we step out of the 
classroom into that vaguely defined terri- 
tory which is called adult education, we 
find this responsibility only rarely recog- 
nized, and the foundation finds many an 
opportunity to cooperate with the library, 
the museum, the editor and publisher, and 
to-day the radio chain as well. And may 
I point out that this is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult field, since in each ease consideration 
must be given not only to an understand- 
ing of the facts, but to the art of present- 
ing these facts to an audience without tech- 
nical preparation. If there be any ques- 
tion as to the need of more effective diffu- 
sion of existing knowledge, let us consider 
the New Deal. Practically every one of 
the facts upon which an intelligent layman 
might base an opinion is known and is a 
matter of record somewhere, but they have 
never been diffused, and meanwhile the lay- 
man is deafened and confused by the voice 
of assertion, pro and con, from Congress, 
from the press, from the platform, from the 
man on the street. 

And after all knowledge is not every- 
thing. We are just beginning to remem- 
ber, after a long period of forgetfulness, 
the place which the arts may play in any 
balanced human life. The arts appeal di- 
rectly to our emotions, and these emotions 
are perhaps more truly ourselves than are 
our conscious mental processes. As to the 
degree to which money can really advance 
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the cause of the arts. we are still groping, 


but even groping costs money, a surpris- 


ingly large amount of it. 


Having shown how many and how ap- 
pealing these opportunities are, let us turn 
back from them to research and scholar- 
ship. Since the turn of the century, there 
has been then this stream of financial sup- 
port for the scholar from the general funds 
and endowment of colleges and universi- 
ties, libraries, museums and hospitals, from 
public funds, from individuals and cor- 
porations, from the income and _ principal 
of independent foundations. In one way 
or another, enormous and quite unprece- 
the 
stimulation of research and scholarly in- 
Has it Cer- 


tainly the tools of scholarship and research 


dented sums have been devoted to 


quiry. been worth while? 
are available as never before, and while the 


scholar and research worker are not so 
honorably recognized as elsewhere, never- 
theless their position in this regard has im- 
proved, and their economic position has be- 
come distinctly stronger, both in compari- 
son with other callings in the United States 
and with that of scholars in other lands. 

On the other hand, our new learning 
should by this time have emancipated us 
from old superstitions and old _ bigotries. 
It has done so only in part, and it hasn’t 
prevented the growth and spread of new 
slogans and other substitutes for thinking 
and knowing. 

That the addition to the world’s store of 
knowledge has been enormous goes without 
saying. Whether the same may be said of 
the quality of the work is more open to 
question. We have our scholars and in- 
vestigators of high distinction, but in pro- 
portion to population they probably ean be 
matched, man for man, in countries which 
do not provide one tenth of the purchasable 
It would be interesting 


to speculate as to the reasons for this. It 


aids to learning. 


may be, for example, that in a civilization 
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so newly emerged from the pioneering era, 
our level of what the French eall la cultur; 
générale is inevitably relatively low, and 
that this low base line is necessarily a de 
We may have had also to 
reckon with the competition of other cal! 
ings for our more gifted young people, 


terrent factor. 


measured not only in financial reward, but 
in the more intangible factors of public 
esteem and social distinction. There ar 
those who would add that lavish financia 
support has made the scholar’s path to 
follow it. This cer- 


true in individual in 


easy for those who 
tainly has been 
stances, but whether they are numerous 
enough in the aggregate to create a factor 
of importance, I should personally ques 
tion. 

It must, alas, be admitted that there is 
a good deal of bunk connected with this 
whole question of research and scholarship 
The foundations must accept their share of 
the blame. Without the least intention of 
doing so, they have over-stimulated certain 
fields, they have spoiled certain individ 
uals, for your man of scholarship is a hu- 
man, often a very human being. They 
have, I fear, been the chief offenders ir 
foreing the techniques of research which 
developed in the natural sciences, where 
experimentation is relatively simple, where 
verification is usually possible, where con- 
trols are available, into the social sciences 
and the humanities, where conditions are 
very different. 

But I submit that the foundations are 
It is a very fine thing 
for a college or university to want its fac- 
ulty to be a productive, a creative body. 
It is a very poor way of reaching this ob- 
jective to put a premium upon any re- 
search, any publication, and far too many 
promotions have been made, too many sal- 
aries have been raised, too many men have 
been relieved from academic chores, for 
research and publication which a very little 
outside inquiry on the part of the institu- 


not the only sinners. 
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question would have demonstrated 


perfunctory, unimaginative and un- 


tant. 


the basis of present evidence, one 
| make a pretty fair case either for or 
st the defendant, but after all, isn’t 
The 


mts of the newer type of fellowship, 


soon to try to pass judgment? 


an and woman who have served their 
prenticeships in the elaborate recent in- 
es, are few of them beyond their 
whole group of 


es. This younger 


ce 


can hardly be said to be ‘‘in pro- 


n’’ as yet. Twenty, or even ten, 
hence, the whole world may be fa- 
‘with a number of names now quite 

known, and the same may prove true of 

tain discoveries already made, the sig- 


icanee of which is not now realized. 


| am too prudent a man to hazard a 
guess as to the future financial support of 
arly inquiry in America, but if any 
you should wish to do your own guess- 
and from the nature of your present 
tivities this may well be possible—here 
are some of the factors to be taken into 
Certain of them are rela- 
tively stable: the income from the existing 
iniversity and other institutional endow- 
ments, public funds within fairly well- 
defined limits, current contributions from 
individuals and commercial organizations 
within even narrower limits, which I shall 
a moment. Other factors are 
As I have pointed out, the total 
capitalization of foundations has probably 
decreased, and there is a chance that it will 
decrease still further. Whereas in the past 
trustees outside the Carnegie group 
merely been permitted to distribute 
principal, in a number of recent trusts they 
have been instrueted to do so, in the case 
of the Rosenwald Fund within a specified 
term of years. New foundations will in- 
evitably be created, but their capitalization 
and the degree to which they may con- 


‘onsideration. 


discuss in 


less stable. 


Most 


hay 
Have 
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tribute to the advancement of learning are 
obviously unpredictable. 

A rough the 
fields of inquiry may help you to make a 


subdivision of different 
more accurate, or, shall I say, a less inae- 
curate guess as to the prospects in the par- 
ticular subject in which you may be inter- 
ested. Dr. Waldo Leland states, with the 
authority of an honored alumnus of Brown, 
that ‘‘The natural and physical sciences 
deal with man’s environment, the most re- 
mote as well as the most immediate; the 
social sciences with man in his associations 
with other men; while the humanities con- 
cern themselves with the manifestations of 
his spiritual existence.’’ These three to- 
gether pretty well cover the field. It is a 
convenient classification if you don’t press 
it too far and if you are careful to remem- 
ber that certain disciplines le across the 
boundaries, as, for example, psychology, 
history and anthropology. 

We can not diseuss the possibilities of 
new sourees of philanthropic support for 
scholarship without giving some considera- 
tion to what is going on in the minds of 
the people at what Professor 
Whitehead would call our intellectual 
climate. I think it is fair to say that the 
average American looks upon the natural 
sciences, the humanities and the 
studies, in three different ways. He trusts 
science, he understand it and 
doesn’t pretend to, but he trusts it. His 
imagination is stirred by what science has 
already done, on the one hand to relieve 
suffering, to and 
venience, to lighten toil, and, on the other 
hand, to create dividends, to make new 
money. If he is naturally generous and in 


. 


a position to give, he will do so for one or 


large, to 
fond 


social 


doesn’t 


promote comfort con- 


both of these reasons. 

As to the humanities, he doesn’t really 
think much about them. His chief source 
of inspiration, the daily paper, which is 
giving increasing space to science, neglects 
the humanities, unless there happens to be 
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case of the 
Which 


reminds me to say that archeology, par- 


the 
opening of the Egyptian tombs. 


a story, as there was in 


ticularly when it involves exploration and 
excavation, furnishes the one outstanding 
exception to my generalization. Buried 
treasure has its fascination for young and 
old alike. Otherwise the average man gives 
the humanities lip service, but regards all 
that kind of thing as clearly outside his 


particular business. 


The popular reaction to the social scei- 


We are all 
ereatly concerned with what may be ealled 


ences is the hardest to describe. 


the end products of economies, of social 
How 


could it be otherwise? But when it comes 


and political behavior, of education. 


to probing beneath the surface down to the 
underlying problems of the distribution of 
wealth, of social or anti-social conduct, of 
good or bad government, of good or bad 
education, then we hesitate. I am not sure 
how many of us have a definite suspicion 
that such activities may threaten the exist- 
ing order, or whether it is not rather a 
vague sense of lurking danger in any med- 
dling with other folk ways, but certainly 
the average man is far from comfortable in 
the presence of any deep-lying social prob- 
lems, and in no mood to contribute toward 
their solution by supporting the very steps 
he extols when they are applied to prob- 
lems in natural science. 

While I insist that you must do your own 
guessing, let me give you some general im- 
pressions held by those who, from the na- 
ture of their responsibilities, have had to 
Scientifie 


inquiry may count upon continuing to re- 


vive attention to these matters. 


ceive individual corporate and publie eon- 
tributions, plus a fair share from the in- 
come of existing endowments of universi- 
ties and foundations. Thus far philan- 
thropiec gifts to scholarly inquiry in the 
rather than 


direct, the building up of great book eol- 


humanities has been indirect 


lections and the expansion of academie de- 
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partments, and the same may be said of the 
allocation of public funds. Ad hoc founda. 
tion grants have been relatively few jp 
comparison with fields 
Some, indeed, have been outstanding, as. 
for example, those of the Rockefeller group 
to the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chieago. Foundation activity in the 
humanities is likely to inerease, but not 
with great rapidity. It is doubtful whether 
many important individual gifts will come 


those in other 


from the present generation, though per- 
haps we ean look for better things from the 
generation now in school and college. 

Now as to the social sciences. These, like 
the humanities, have profited by the in- 
crease in the general wealth of the universi 
ties, both tax-supported and endowed, and 
scholars in both types of institution have 
the preparation and the courage to under- 
take fundamental researches in the social 
sciences. As to the financing of projects 


requiring specific appropriations, allot 


ments have been made from the general 
research funds of the universities them 
selves, and some important individual gifts 
have been received, though from a 


The chief contributors. 


small 
group of donors. 
however, have been the larger foundations, 
and they are likely to remain the chief con- 
tributors, though not on the lavish seale ot 
recent years. This will 
long-range studies rather than hasty at- 
tempts to meet current difficulties. As Mr. 
Hoover once said, research under forced 
draft is not likely to get you anywhere. 


mean, I think, 


This statement is made in face of the fact 
that whenever foundations get into trouble, 
as they do from time to time (witness the 
report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee to Congress in 1915), it is prac- 
tically always because of something they 
have done, either directly in the social field, 
or in the applications of social theories to 
education. 

Fortunately, the trustees of these founda: 
tions, or, it would be more accurate to séy, 
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“es 


of the trustees, recognize that social 


rder ean never be imperiled by the truth, 
and have the courage to stand up under 
riticism for acting on this belief. They 
have not been frightened off by the obvious 
presence of a lunatic fringe. They take 
; mfort in the fact that studies in contro- 
versial fields which they support are 
usually attacked with equal ardor from the 
eft and from the right. Their interest and 
ipport have not dried up as a result of 
inevitable mistakes and failures. 

Basic research in education deserves a 
special word. I know many crimes have 
been committed in its name, many claims 
have been based upon it (though very sel- 
dom by the worker himself), which can not 
be substantiated, but after all allowances 
are made, I should personally place the 
cenuine accomplishments high in the list 
if our national achievements since the turn 
of the century, and look forward to even 
richer opportunities in the future. 

(pon a somewhat similar academic oc- 
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easion four years ago, I stated that funda- 
mental research in all the fields we have 
been discussing would probably offer the 
most important opportunities for founda- 
tion activity. I still think so, and I believe 
this to be true also for individual donors 
who make their gifts after deliberate 
thought and not upon impulse. I confess, 
however, that my reasons for the belief 
have shifted considerably during the four 
years. To-day I have less confidence in the 
measurability of results, less in what 
money can do, less in the power of organi- 
zation, but, on the other hand, I take much 
greater comfort in the thought that any 
number of failures can be retrieved, and 
more than retrieved, by some one success, 
a real success. 

Let me close by expressing my sincere 
hope that some of you, through the success 
of your own scholarly work, may do your 
share in justifying the contributions of 
American philanthropy to the advance- 
ment of learning. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REDUCED REGISTRATION OF STU- 
DENTS AT GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES 
A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that only 4,000 male and 700 female stu-* 
dents who have successfully passed the test of 
the labor service army will be admitted to the 
German universities and technical high schools 
this fall, according to an announcement made by 

the German Student League. 

The average number of new students in recent 
years has been 12,000, and in some of the more 
prosperous post-war years it approached 20,000. 
The maximum number for any one year, as fixed 
by the Ministry of Education, is 15,000 of whom 
5 per cent. may be females. 

Under the new regulations governing higher 
education in Germany every prospective univer- 
sity student must first pass through the labor 
service army, and on his admission to a univer- 
sity automatically becomes a member of the Ger- 


man Student League, of which Andreas Feickert 
is the dictatorial leader. 
The Times correspondent says : 


The reduction in the number of new students is 
in line with the policies of the National Socialist 
State, which places more emphasis on practical 
work and seeks to reduce the ‘‘intellectual pro- 
letariat.’’ How rigid the sifting-out process has 
become is evident from the following figures: 

The German preparatory schools released in the 
Spring of this year 39,579 graduates. Under the 
maximum ruling of the Education Ministry the 
number obtaining the right to university training 
was reduced to 15,000. Of the latter, 8,000 male 
and 1,000 female students entered the labor service 
army as the final preparation. 

That even of these less than half were finally 
admitted was explained by officials of the German 
Student League as resulting from the fact that 
some gave up their plans to study, some preferred 
to stay in the labor service to become officers and 
the rest were unable to pass tests designed to de- 
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will 


Fall 


evolutionary 
National 


order 


uni 


wear a 


tudent cap and 
by the 
be 


which 


subject ( l i yline 
i 


comradeship homes will 
student corporations, 
the American fraternities, 


P 
is student leagues 


now 
| Socialist League. 
to 
s to revamp German student life 
the Third 
of the 
drinking 
Duel- 


student 


according Student 


League officials, 


accordance with the pl neiples of 


student 


The drinking and dueling 


Student is to disappear; 
P} ; 


Prince type 
t ) he 
the 


year, 18 to he 


bouts are eschewed in favor of sports. 


ing with saber, at least in the first 
replaced with fencing with the foil 
be abolished 


to 


dueling is likely to 
the 
their free time in the practical 


Rei h. 


and compulsory 
In 
employ ed dur ing 


work of the Third 


entirely. later years students are be 


REGISTRATION IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THE of the publie 

schools of New York City for the new academic 


registration pupils in 
vear has inereased by 10,818 over the figure of 
a year ago, according to a report by Eugene A. 
Nifenecker, director of reference, research and 
statisties for the Board of Education, made pub- 
lie on September 23 by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools. 

According to a memorandum accompanying 
the statistical table, 91.25 per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the city now are privileged to attend 
There were 91,854 
pupils on short time a year ago, and now there 


classes on a full-time basis. 


are 98,817. 

The report indicates that the decline in ele- 
mentary school registration and the increase in 
the number of high school pupils noticed so 
markedly in recent years, because of restricted 
immigration and the declining birthrate, on the 
one hand, and the seareity of jobs, on the other, 
is continuing, although the trends are not so 
pronounced. 

A loss of 6,737 students is noted in the ele- 
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mentary and junior high schools, while the si 
high schools have assumed an additional burde; 
of 11,297 pupils. 

the 
schools, the elementary schools show a loss 


15,408, but nearly half of this is a mere b 


“Considered apart from junior 


keeping loss because of the transfer of ch 
in the upper grades of elementary school to { 
junior high school.” 

In analyzing the figures in this department 
the memorandum states: 

“The Borough of Brooklyn, for 
shows a loss of 7,313 elementary pupils againsi 
a gain of only 3,439 in the junior high schools 
Similarly, Manhattan’s loss in elementary sc! 


instane 


pupils is larger than its gain in junior hig 
school pupils. In the Bronx, however, the g 
in junior high-school pupils more than offset 
the loss of elementary school pupils. Eve 
Queens shows a drop of 1,548 in its total 
mentary registration and a gain of only 371 
the junior high schools.” 

The total register includes the elementary, 
junior high, senior high and industrial hi 
schools. Following is a table of the borough 
totals for this year as contrasted with last: 

1934 
243,191 
215,958 
449 868 
189,288 
31,083 


Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Richmond 


These figures do not inelude the continuation 
schools which accommodate both children and 
adults. 

The inerease of 6,963 in the number of part- 
time pupils in the day schools over the corre- 
sponding period for last year is the result of 11 
ability of the city to finance new school construc- 
tion to keep pace with the increased enrolment, 
particularly in the high schools. 


THE ROSENWALD COUNTY LIBRARY 
EXPERIMENT 

THE first Rosenwald county library exper'- 
ment to be placed on a permanent nasis with 
public support is that in Richland County, 
South Carolina, with Columbia as the county 
seat. A one mill tax has been voted by the 
state legislature and a county library board | 
been appointed. 
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vears ago the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


red 
i 


a program of aid to libraries in the 
having for its purpose the development 


le- 


urban, 


inty libraries which would serve all « 
of the population—rural and 

and white. 
receive a grant a county had to pledge 
rh local support to bring the total annua! 
budget to at least fifty cents per capita, 
ling Rosenwald aid. Money from the fund 
that raised by the county, which the Rosen- 
Fund matched, had to be used entirely for 
ce, that is, books, salaries, ete., but not for 
ngs. The county provided suitable library 
ters and coordinated public library facili- 
f the county under one head, a trained 

an. 

usual scale of matching was $1 from the 
| for $1 from local sourees for each of the 
two years; $1 from the fund for $2 from 
sources for the third and fourth years; $1 
the fund for $4 from local sources for 
(th year. Loeal money to match aid from 
fund must be “new money,” that is, funds 
‘and above the library’s budget at the time 
eotiations with the fund began. After the 
year the local community was to assume 
responsibility for the entire support with the 
| obligation to maintain the service on as 
high a plane as existed during the period of the 
demonstration. Beeause of economic conditions 
the five-year experiments have been in most 


ses adjusted to a seven-year period. 

Counties which have received grants under 

ese terms include: Walker County, Ala.; 
Webster Parish, La.; Coahoma County, Miss.; 
Davidson County, N. C.; Mecklenburg County, 
\. C.; Charleston County, S. C.; Richland 
County, 8. C.; Hamilton County, Tenn.; Knox 
County, Tenn.; Shelby County, Tenn.; Jeffer- 
son County, Tex. 

Reading among rural people in the “Rosen- 
wald counties” inereased nearly 200 per cent. 
in the first two years following the establish- 
ment of the experimental 
Negroes the inerease in reading was well over 
O00 per cent. More than 250,000 people were 
offered reasonably adequate public library ser- 
vice for the first time. At the request of the 
Rosenwald Fund the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago is now engaged 


service. Among 
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in evaluating the results of the experiments and 
expects to report on them within the next vear. 
Significant of the Richland County library’s 
place in publie opinion is the fact that in 1932 
the library achieved the distinetion of being the 
one agency whose budget the Farmers and Tax- 
payers League did not recommend cutting. 
The first act of the Richland County Library 
Board just appointed has been to restore some 
of the cuts which have been in force in library 


staff salaries. 


THE DOCTORATE OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Joun W. WITHERS, dean of the New York 
University School of Education, has announced 
that the degree of doctor of education will be 
offered by the school for the first time this fall. 
The general plan for the establishment of the 
new degree was approved by the couneil of the 
university last May, and the program was re- 
cently completed by the faculty of the School of 
Education. 

It is the purpose of the doctorate of educa- 
tion to place major emphasis upon demonstrated 
ability to achieve in the actual work of eduea- 
tion. The requirements for matriculation, the 
program of studies, and the field project or other 
equivalent requirement in applied education 
have been established with a view to the fulfil- 
ment of this purpose. 

General requirements for the degree are: 
broad general and professional scholarship; evi- 
dence of originality and continuous growth in 
the advancement of education, and demonstrated 
superior competence in the candidate’s major 
field of educational service. 

Candidates admitted to matriculation for the 
new degree will follow a program of at least 
three years of graduate study beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree, and the program of studies 
will be determined by the professional needs of 
the candidate and by his professional capabili- 
ties. Candidates will be required to take a com- 
prehensive written preliminary examination not 
later than the sixth week in the term or the 
fourth week of the summer session in which the 
candidate begins the first course of the last eight 
required in residence. Courses of study involved 
in the minimum of three years of graduate 
study and training for the new degree upon the 
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basis of a recognized baccalaureate degree, or 
its equivalent, are: 

Fifteen full courses, or their equivalents, de- 
termined and approved by the sponsoring com- 


mittee, in consultation with the candidate, ac- 


cording to his interests and needs, and_ pro- 


(a) In general, approximately one third of the 


courses are to be n the field of the candidate’s 
Ss} lization, another third broadly related to this 
specialization, and the remaining courses generally 


will be 


» candidate’s program: (1) a semi- 


(b) In general, at least three seminars 


nar on problems of contemporary life, (2) a gen- 
tion seminar on problems of education 
to and growing out of the problems of con- 
| life, and (3) a general seminar in the 
candidate’s field of specialization conducted in a 
that a 


grasp of these problems may be achieved. 


= 


omprehensive manner s¢ well-integrated 


(c) For most candidates two tool courses with 


reference to the candidate’s project based on an 
in the field of education, 


actual °° job experience nf 


such courses to be selected from any one or more 
of the following groups: (1) languages, (2) edu- 
cational research, (3) statistics. 


In addition to the required comprehensive 
written preliminary examination and a final 
oral examination there is required the passing of 
a final written comprehensive examination in 
the field of 
date’s courses have been directed. 
test the candidate’s 


interest towards which the eandi- 
The purpose 
of this examination is to 
command of integrated knowledge in his field. 


CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 

TRADITION and innovation in the teaching of 
English in time of accelerated social change is 
the general topic of the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English to be held in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., from November 29 to De- 
cember 1, under the presidency of Professor 
Osear James Campbell, of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University, will 
preside at the opening session on Thanksgiving 
Day evening, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of the Washington schools, will give 
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the address of welcome. A representative o{ 
the national administration will explain the poli- 
cies of the New Deal of importance to teachers, 
and the president’s address on “English: Its 
Domestic and Foreign Policies” will elose the 
program. 

At the annual banquet on Friday evening, 
Stephen E. Kramer, first assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Washington, will be the toast- 
master. The speakers will be Reverend Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J., of Fordham University; Dr, 
Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Thomas W. Gosling, director, Junior 
Red Cross, and Dean Marjorie Nieolson, of 
Smith College. 

Robert Frost and Dr. Esther C. Brunauer, see- 
retary of international relations of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, will be 
the principal speakers at the luncheon on Sat 
urday with which the convention will close. Mr. 
Frost will answer the question, “Can Poetry be 
Taught?” and Dr. Brunauer will discuss “Na 
tional Socialist Youth in Germany.” 

Among those who will take part in the general 
session on Friday morning and in the sectional 
conferences are Willard W. Beatty, president of 
the Progressive Edueation Association; Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion; William Hard, political writer and radio 
news commentator; Thomas L. Stix; Professor 
Robert E. Rogers, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Professor Alain Locke, 
of Harvard University. 

Several well-known authors will be the guests 
of honor at a tea which the faculty of Wilson 
College will give for the delegates to the con- 
vention. <A special visit to the Folger Shake- 
spearean Library has also been arranged. Sight- 
seeing trips to the principal points of interest in 
and around Washington have been planned for 
the visitors by the local committee. 

All who are interested in educational progress 
and especially in the teaching of English are in- 
vited to attend the convention whether or not 
they are members of the National Council. 

The program for the conference on school 
journalism follows: 


‘*Good Writing, the Basis of All Newspaper 
Work,’’ William Hard. 

‘“Sehool Publications as a Means of Strengthen 
ing Public Relations,’’ Belmont M. Farley, assist 














ector of Division of Publications, National 
n Association, Washington, D. C. 
hing Intelligent Reading of the News 
s in a Course of Journalism,’’ Arthur S. 
Executive Director, U. S. Society, 
What States and Cities Are Doing on Courses 
Study in Journalism,’’ Lambert Greenawalt, 
York High Weekly, York, Pa. 
Chairman, Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia Scho- 
Press Association, Columbia University. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


One hundred years of state support of 
her training in New York State will be 
memorated at the seventieth convocation of 
University of the State of New York, which 
he held on October 18 and 19 in the State 

Education Building at Albany. This annual 
ting, arranged by the regents of the uni- 
versity, brings to Albany school people from 
over the state. An especially interesting 
ogram of addresses by leaders in education 
ind in the arts has been planned for this one 
hundredth anniversary of the first legislative 
enactment in America recognizing teacher edu- 
as a state function. 

The general theme of the convocation will be 
“The Epie of Teacher Training in America.” 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Walter J. Dam- 
rosch, musical counsel for the National Broad- 
casting Company; Dr. Lorado Taft, lecturer on 

the University of Chicago; Dr. Walter 
A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
on; Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of edu- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts; Dr. Henry 
Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of 
‘ducation of Harvard University; Dr. William 


4 4 
= 


C. Bagley, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Barrett H. 
Clark, editor of the Samuel French Publica- 
tions. 

The convoeation will be opened on Thursday 
evening, October 18, by Chancellor James 
Byrne. The invoeation will be pronounced by 
Dr. George B. Cutten, president of Colgate 
University. The speakers at this session will 
be Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, president of the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, who will 
give the prologue “From Time Immemorial”; 
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Dr. Walter A. Jessup, who will speak on 
“Teacher Education—A State Function?” and 
Dr. Walter J. Damrosch, whose subject will be 
“Democracy Turns to Music.” 

The ceremony of conferring an honorary de- 
gree will take place at this session. Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York and State Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, will present the diploma 
in behalf of the regents. 

Following the first session, the Board of Re- 
gents and the commissioner of education will 
tender a reception to the delegates and invited 
guests in the rotunda of the State Edueation 
Building. 

The session on Friday morning, October 19, 
will be opened by Regent John Lord O'Brian, 
chairman of the Regents Committee for Teacher 
Edueation and Certification. The speakers at 
this session will be Dr. Payson Smith, whose 
subject is “The Men of Destiny’; Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes, who will speak on “The Age of 
Experimentation,” and Dr. William C. Bagley, 
whose subject is ‘Education Outruns Training.” 

At the afternoon session on Friday Dr. 
Lorado Taft will speak on “America Seeks 
Beauty”; Barrett H. Clark will diseuss “New 
Frontiers for the Drama,” and Dr. Charles W. 
Hunt, principal of the State Normal School at 
Oneonta, will give the epilogue, “The Century 
Ahead.” This session will be opened and closed 
by Vice-chaneellor Thomas J. Mangan and the 
benediction will be pronounced by the Rev. 
Joseph M. Noonan, president of Niagara Uni- 
versity. 

Musie will be given a prominent part on the 
convocation program. The Fredonia State Nor- 
mal School Symphony Orchestra and the Pots- 
dam State Normal School A Capella Choir will 
come to Albany to entertain the convocation 
audiences. There will also be solos by Harry 
King, associate head of the Music Department 
of the Fredonia State Normal School. 

The annual meeting of the State Association 
of Colleges and Universities will be held in 
Chaneellors Hall on the morning of October 18. 
The Association of State Teachers College and 
Normal School Faculties will hold its meeting 
at the same time in the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
WALTER WILLIAMS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Dr. WALTER WILL 


service as pre sident of the 


IAMS, after four years of 
University of Mis- 
he office, effective December 


as the Board of 


sour), has resigned t 


31, or on such date thereatte: 
Curators may determine. 

The board reluctantly accepted Dr. Williams’s 
resignation, and adopted a resolution expressing 
its appreciation of his distinguished service to 
‘he institution, after the president had expressed 
his belief that a younger man should be selected 
to carry on the duties of the office in view of 
problems and opportunities now confronting the 
He had informed the 


Board that when he accepted the presidency in 


university. previously 
1930, it was his desire and*intention at that time 
that he would be relieved of his duties when he 
reached the retiring age of seventy years. 

President Williams was 70 on July 2 of this 
year, and at that time, in accordance with pre- 
vious plans, he had prepared his resignation, 
which was accepted on September 14. Follow- 
ing his retirement from the president’s office at 
the end of the year he will resume his duties as 
dean of the School of Journalism, a position he 
still holds, being the founder of the school and 
its dean since its establishment in 1908. 

Upon his return from a trip around the world 
last year, President Williams learned it would 
be necessary for him to undergo a major opera- 
tion. In order that he might complete the work 
at the university he postponed the operation un- 
til after the June commencement when he went 
to a St. Louis hospital. Following his return, 
after two weeks there, while convalescing he has 
spent the entire summer in Columbia at his desk 
at his home earrying on his duties as president. 
In tendering his resignation, Dr. Williams told 
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the board that the relinquishing of the lare 
detailed work for the 


months would enable him to regain full healt 


amount of next few 
by the time he again assumed his duties as dea; 
of the School of Journalism. He will econtiny, 
in the meantime to devote his entire time to th 
major educational and financial problems of th 


university. 


follows: 


I hereby tender my resignation as president 
the University of Missouri, effective December 
1934, or as soon thereafter as my suecessor 
sumes the duties of the office. 
that a 


sponsibilities of the presidency. 


I resign in orde1 
younger man may be chosen for the 

I can not resign without expressing my thanks 
to the Board of Curators for honoring me during 
these most difficult days with the presidency. T! 
days would have been more difficult except for t) 
support given to the administration by the press 
of Missouri which, with unexampled unanimity, has 
aided the university as an institution of pub 
service; by the university faculty maintaining un 
versity traditions of sound education and 
structive research, and by the administrative staff 
and employees through their loyal and self-sacri 
ficing cooperation; by loyal students and devoted 
alumni and by the intelligent citizenship of Colu 
bia and Missouri, who have rallied to the univer 
sity as its welfare was in danger—To all | 
deeply grateful. 

The university is about to enter on a larger ser 
vice and I pledge my support to my successor 
he leads this great university into this large: 
service. 

I hope that my personal relations with the men 
bers of the board which have given me so muc! 
pleasure and comfort in troublous times will ¢o1 
tinue in the more peaceful and progressive days 
opening before us. For your friendship, forbear 
ance and aid I am indebted now and always. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Georce F. Zook, who spent the summer 
in Europe, has now taken up his work as di- 
rector of the American Council on Edueation, 
in sueeession to Dr. Charles R. Mann. Dr. 
Zook retired as U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on July 1. He was succeeded by Dr. John 
Ward Studebaker, superintendent of schools at 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





Dr. JoHN GUNDERSEN ROCKWELL, associate 
professor of educational psychology in_ the 
College of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed State Commissioner 
of Education. He will fill the balance of the 
term of E. M. Phillips, who resigned on August 
1 after serving one year of the six-year term. 
Dr. Rockwell was for two years superintendent 
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Nebraska, 


for eleven years at the University of 


schools of Butte, and has 

Superintendent P. S. Amidon, of 

d, has been appointed his deputy to sue- 
Pp. C. Tonning, resigned. 


degree of doctor of laws, conferred 
by the University of Berlin, was on 
September 17 presented to Dean Roseoe Pound, 
Harvard Law School, by Dr. Hans 

-- Ambassador to the United States of the 


n Government. 


STEPHEN P. DuGGAN, director of the In- 
if International Edueation, returned to 


\ York on August 28, after nine months ab- 


in Europe. 


Dr. JosepH S. Ames, president of the Johns 
<ins University, who has been traveling in 
nd and Germany for five weeks, arrived in 
York on September 19. 


Dr. R. B. von KiEtnSMID, president of the 
University of Southern California, is announced 
1934 recipient of the Northwestern Award 
Merit, presented annually by the alumni of 
Northwestern University to one of its members 
r “conspicuous achievement in the field of edu- 
Dr. von KleinSmid took his under- 

raduaté work at Northwestern University, re- 
ving the A.B. degree in 1905. 
ter’s degree in 1906 and in 1925 the degree 


1 YT 
I 


il. 


He earned the 


D. was conferred on him. 


Tue University Award granted by Rutgers 
University for distinguished services was pre- 
ted on September 8 to Albert E. Meder, asso- 
te professor of mathematies at the New Jer- 


s 


sey College for Women. Professor Meder served 
iting dean of the New Jersey College for 


Women from September, 1932, when Dean 
Mabel Smith Douglass was granted a leave of 


‘bsence, to February, 1934, when Dean Mar- 
garet T. Corwin was appointed to succeed Dr. 
Orricers of the National Council on Religion 
Higher Edueation for 1934-35 have been 
follows: President, Professor J. 


elected as 


Seelve Bixler, Harvard University; vice-presi- 
dents, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dean Willard L. Sperry, Harvard 
sap treasurer, Cleveland E. Dodge, New 
‘ork City. 
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ELMER J. McCavustTLanpb, professor of sani 
tary engineering at the University of Missouri, 
the the first 
1935. Professor MeCaustland 
retirement vears 
He went to the University of Mis 


will retire at close of semesier 
in February, 
the 
last winter. 


souri in 1914 and since that time has been dean 


reached age of seventy 


of the School of Engineering and director ot 


the Engineering Experiment Station. 


Proressor Roy DickInsoN WELCH, chairman 
of the department of music at Smith College, 
will be a visiting professor of music at Prince- 
ton University this Erwin 
Panofsky, formerly dean of the faculty of the 
University of Hamburg, will be visiting lecturer 


year. Professor 


in art. 

Jan J. L. Duyvenbak, of the University of 
Leyden, has been appointed visiting professor 
in the Department of Chinese at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Frederick S. Boas, of Wim- 
bledon, England, president of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society, will direct research studies in 
Elizabethan literature in the Graduate School 
and will leeture on Elizabethan drama, and Dr. 
Julius Lips, formerly professor of sociology 
and ethnology at the University of Cologne, has 
been appointed visiting associate in anthro- 


pology. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON, professor of crea- 
tive literature at Fisk University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of education at New 
York University and will give ten leetures cov 
ering the Negroes’ part in racial contributions 
to American literature. Professor Johnson is a 
native of Florida, attended Atlanta University 
and Columbia University, ran a newspaper, 
studied law and wrote poetry. He 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


has been 


Dr. Everett DEAN Martin has been ap- 
pointed director of the new department of so- 
cial philosophy at Cooper Union, New York 
City. 

SUPERINTENDENT Haro_tp E. Heastrom has 
been appointed by the Minnesota State Board 
of Control the successor of Superintendent J. 
T. Fulton of the boys training school at Red 
Wing. Mr. Hegstrom has been superintendent 
of schools at Stewart, Arlington and North St. 


Paul. 
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JoHN J. SKINNER, for sixteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Owatonna, Minnesota, has 
accepted the superintendeney at Fairmont. Mr. 
Skinner succeeds Claude W. Sankey, who has 


t Belmond, Lowa. 


purchased a newspaper : 

Miss Tressa C. YEAGER has been appointed 
chief of kindergarten and elementary education 
truction. Miss Yeager is a graduate of Slip- 
pery Rock Normal School and the University 


of Pittsburgh, and obtained her M.A. degree 


in the Pennsylvania Department of Publie In- 


from Teachers College, Columbia University, 


where she is completing the work for her Ph.D. 


Dr. ANNETTE T. RuBINSTEIN, formerly of 


New York University, has become head of the 


Robert Louis stevenson School, New York. 


t 


Dr. Donatp D. DuRRELL, associate professor 


oft psychology and director of the edueation 
clinic at the School of Education of Boston Uni- 
versity, will have charge of the courses in psy- 
chology and child psychology at the Garland 
School, Boston. 

Dr. Hartan UppreGrarr has been appointed 
by Dr. James N. Rule, superintendent of publie 
instruction for Pennsylvania, to undertake a 
six months’ assignment for the Committee on 


f the Commission for the 


Higher Edueation « 
Study of Edueational Problems in Pennsylvania, 
of which Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, president of the 
Pennsylvania State College, is chairman. He 
will make a comprehensive study of demands 
being made upon institutions of higher learning 
in the state. Dr. Updegraff was formerly pro- 
fessor of educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was later president 
of Cornell College. In recent years he has con- 
ducted two state surveys in New York, two in 
New Jersey, one in Mississippi and has partici- 
pated in two national school surveys for the 
United States Office of Education. 

Dr. HuGH P. Baker, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, has been appointed a 
member of the advisory committee of the New 
England Regional Planning Commission. The 
commission, of which Victor M. Cutter is chair- 
man, is a division of the National Resources 
Board. Dr. Baker, who was dean of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse from 
1930 to 1932, has previously served in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Westchester Park Com- 











mission and other planning activities. He wij! 





make accessible to the committee the materia] 





available in various college departments. 






THE Rev. WENDELL PHILLIPS will resien as 





assistant chaplain of Columbia University oy 





October 1 to become rector of Trinity Chureh, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. For the last two years M) 
Phillips has been chairman of the New York 







Diocesan Committee for work among. ¢o]] 


CO" 





students. 






Epwarp McCartan, who was awarded 





193: gold medal of honor given by the Alli 





Artists of America for a work of distinction 





in sculpture, has been appointed acting head 
of the Free Art Schools of the National Acad 
emy of Design, New York City. 






Miss Ipa Ricwarpson Hoop, assistant 





brarian at the American Museum of Natur: 





History from 1903 to 1926, and since the 





curator of books and publications, has retired 
Miss Hazel Gay has been appointed acting 
curator of books and publications. 










PRESIDENT TYLER DENNETT, of Williams Co! 
lege, was tf guest of Wesleyan University on 
September 26, when he was the principa 
speaker at a convocation in recognition ot! 









scholarship. 





Sir RicoarpD WINN LIVINGSTONE, president 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, gave the ad- 
dress at the opening of Union College on Sep 








tember 17. 





ARNOLD D. Marcon, formerly Justice of th: 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Ukraine, bega: 
a special course on “Contemporary Russia” 01 
September 24 at the Washington Square Cente 
of New York University. The course is part 0! 
the new program of adult education of the 
Division of General Education. 









“SPECIMENS of Higher Mathematics” is th 
title of a course of six lectures to be given at 
the New School for Social Researeh by Pro- 
fessor Edward Kasner, of Columbia University, 
on Wednesday evenings, beginning on Octobe 
3. Following Dr. Kasner’s course and begin 
ning on November 14, Dr. Frederick Barry, 0! 
Columbia University, will give a series of lec 
tures on “The Early Development of Modern 
Science.” Dr. Henry J. Fry, visiting investi- 
gator at the Cornell University Medical College, 
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heen associated with the New School 
imber ot “The 
» of Modern Biology” on Thursday eve- 


years, will lecture on 


nning on October 4. 


} r 
ECL 1 


ourth annual Conference on Current 
s, sponsored by the New York Herald- 


e, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 


T 


D 
York City, on September 26 and 27. Mrs. 
n D. Roosevelt greeted the delegates. 


eynote address, entitled “America’s Hour 

” Dr. Glenn Frank, 

cident of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Woodburn New 

York University, spoke on “The Crisis in Edu- 


was made by 


Yecision, 


Chase, chancellor of 
Dr. Stanley King, president of Am- 
and Dr. Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
of Purdue University, also addressed the 
Among other speakers was Dr. 
Campbell, New York City Super- 
tendent of Schools, who opened the section of 


+ (‘o leve, 
erence. 


Harold G. 


conference dealing with youth with an ad- 
lress on “Edueation for Pioneering.” 


THE annual convention of the National Asso- 
mn of Teachers of Speech will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, on December 27, 
28 and 29. The three-day program will be di- 
vided into four main divisions for the study of: 
1) Dramaties and Interpretation, (2) Original 
Speaking, (3) Speech Science and (4) Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy of Speech. Teachers of any 
these forms of speech at the various educa- 
nal levels are invited. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: H. L. Ewbank, President, University of 
Wisconsin; Frances K. Gooch, First Vice-presi- 
lent, Agnes Seott College; Lionel Crocker, Sec- 
nd Vice-president, Denison University; G. E. 
Densmore, Executive Secretary, University of 
Michigan; H. H. Hudson, editor of Quarterly 
Journal, Princeton University; C. T. Simon, 
editor of Research Studies, Northwestern Uni- 


vare tw 
CTSILYV, 


A Cirizens’ Conference on School Recovery 
n Pennsylvania will be held at Harrisburg on 
October 10 and 11. On Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 10, the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
the Commonwealth, will preside and the theme 
will be “The State’s Responsibility for Public 
Edueation.” Addresses will be made on “Edu- 
cation and the State” by Governor Pinchot; on 
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“School Recovery to Meet the Needs of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Children” by James N. Rule, Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, and on “Eduea- 
tion and the Nation” by Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. On the morning and after- 
noon of Thursday, October 11, the topies for dis- 
cussion will be “Organization of Governmental 
Units in the Interest of Economy and Effi- 
ciency’; “Organization of School Distriets in 
Terms of Needs and Interests of Pupils and 
Taxpayers”; “The Effective Control of School 
Expenditures”; “Sources of Adequate School 
Support,” and “The Equitable Distribution of 
State 


widely known business and educational execu- 


Subsidies.” The speakers will include 


tives and economists. Each address will be dis 
cussed from the platform by representative citi- 
zens. The purpose is to present existing school 
problems in order that delegates may be thor- 
oughly informed on the immediate and future 
needs of public school recovery. The conference 
is intended to pave the way for local citizens’ 
conferences in various communities of the state 
in which the cooperation of delegates to the 
state conference will be most helpful. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, president of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers’ Association, has announeed 
the establishment by the association of an annual 
award for “distinguished service to education in 
New Jersey.” Mr. Pickell, who is superinten- 
dent of schools in Montelair, said that the award, 
available to any citizen of the state, would be 
made first at the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion in Atlantie City on November 10. 


A Girt of $10,000, to build a library at the 
Georgia Normal and Agricultural College for 
Negroes at Albany, Georgia, has been made by 
Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peacedale, R. I., well 
The 
gift was made to the city commission upon 


known as an educator and philanthropist. 


agreement of an annual appropriation of $300 
for maintenance of the library. 

that a PWA 
been made to 


Fort Worth, 
building and 


The Library Journal reports 
grant and loan of $650,000 has 
the Carnegie Public Library, 
Texas, for a new site, library 
equipment, of which $172,500 is a gift to the 
Bonds of $472,500, covering the loan, 


will be submitted to a vote of the people. 


people. 
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THE prospectus of courses, lectures and other 
educational advantages offered to members of 
the Brooklyn Botanie Garden and to the general 
publie for the educational year 1934-35 has 


just appeared as the October issue of the Brook- 


lyn Botanie Garden Record. Twenty-one courses 


are offered for adults. Of these courses nine 
are especially for teachers and have been ac- 
cepted by the Brooklyn Teachers Association 
and the New York Board of Edueation for 
credit toward higher teaching licenses. In ad- 
dition, the course for student nurses which has 
been given for a number of years in coopera- 


tion with the training schools for nurses of a 


number of Brooklyn hospitals is offered 

this year. Nine different courses are of 
primarily for boys and girls between the 

of eight and eighteen. The “Prospectus” als 
includes announcement of opportunities { 
search under direction and for independent 
vestigation. In this connection the Bot 
Garden is in official cooperation with New York 
University and Long Island University. Gey 
eral statements are given concerning the other 
educational activities and features of th 
tanie Garden, including press releases, br 
easting, popular and technical publications ; 


guide books. 


DISCUSSION 


EXTENDING FRESHMAN WEEK 

At this time of the year colleges all over the 
United States are opening their doors to the 
freshmen. Provision for the induction of the 
freshman into the life of the college ranges from 
placing a pamphlet into his hands at the time 
of registration to a full week of freshman activi- 
ties. While there is some agreement as to the 
purposes of Freshman Week, it would appear 
that there is no commonly accepted limits of 
time for Freshman Week nor of the activities to 
be included. If there is any one tendency, it is 
to crowd into the Freshman Week program a 
multitude of activities, many of which are 
touched upon but briefly and from which there 
is probably little satisfactory return either to 
the freshman or to the college. Too frequently 
the college assumes that Freshman Week in 
itself provides adequately for the adjustment 
of the incoming student to college life and its 
attendant problems. 

Freshman Week began as a method of ac- 
quainting the incoming student with the college. 
Recent trends indicate that the college is beeom- 
ing increasingly interested in acquainting itself 
with the student, his limitations, capacities and 
abilities for achieving satisfactory scholastic 
work in the college. Many colleges which do 
not give entrance examinations are making 
extended use of placement tests in order that 
the college administration may have an under- 
standing of the background of the ineoming 
student. For the colleges which do not have a 


restricted enrolment and which do not use thi 
entrance examinations, the placement tests lik 
wise serve as a protective measure for the col- 
lege administration in the instance of students 
who do not have the ability or academic prepa 


record of student achievement apart from the 
high-school record, which is often an unreliable 
indication of student achievement. Should 
student fail at the end of a semester : 
secondary school authorities and parents de- 
scend on the college authorities in assumed 
righteous wrath and indignation, charging the 
failure of the college rather than of the student, 
the college is able to point to the record of the 
student on the Freshman Week placement tests 
as indicative of the poor preparation of the 
student and substantiating the claim ol 
college that the student should be dropped. 
However valuable the placement tests may be 
for sectioning purposes or as a college protec- 
tive measure, the test results should be more 
valuable for purposes of guidance in assisting 
student academic adjustment throughout th 
freshman year. 

From an examination of Freshman Week pro- 
grams, it is evident that Freshman Week activ! 
ties divide themselves into three phases: First, 
placement tests; second, a series of very gel: 
eral activities including the usual round ol 
receptions, addresses of welcome, assembly 
talks, historical lectures, talks on aims and 











; of the campus and learning college 
and third, a group of rather 
including talks and discus- 


eneers , 
tivities, 
hoosing curricula, college organiza- 
iding fraternities, budgeting of time, 
yn in extra-curricular activities, how 
ise of the library, student conduct, 
rulations, vocational guidance and 
finance. While the above placement 
eneral aetivities and specifie activities 
leserving of a place on a Freshman 
ram, it would seem that colleges are 
responsibilities if they by any chance 
that these activities can be lightly dis- 
with the seant attention that is given to 
program of a few days’ duration. 


na 
La 


anning of the specific activities group 
eal talks, leetures and discussions which 
more than a single hour, and in many 
it least a single semester’s consideration. 
example, to give full and complete atten- 
to “Use of the Library” in a single hour 
il of Freshman Week to a group of fresh- 
apart from any immediate need for know- 
yw to use the library, is questionable. To 
ents and purposes the students appear 
ted enough while the diseussion is in 
ress and are likely to say that they under- 
| fully all that has been said, yet the same 


dents later demonstrate only too well that 


was explained in the library conference 
it register. The same applies equally well 
How to Study” diseussions and many of the 
r specific activities cited above. 

his diseussion is not aimed as destructive 
cism of Freshman Week activities but 


her at the naive assumption that a heavily 


? 
} 
I 


ed program of Freshman Week activities 
accomplish in itself a full and complete 
ustment of the freshman. The college has a 
onsibility for eontinuous student guidance 


rmany of the activities which commonly oceur 


y 


uu 


Freshman Week programs. However, there 


ust be a distinction between activities which 


bil 


rier 


merit merely discussion, those which ean be ear- 


| on in eonjunetion with extra-curricular 


tivities and those which should have a place 
n the curriculum. Some activities may be car- 


rie¢ 





1 on in connection with well-organized 
dent-personnel work, other activities may 


il a place in a specifically organized one- 


EE - 
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semester college orientation course for fresh 
men, paralleled by frequent conferences of 
freshman and student-adviser. 

We probably must face the fact that Fresh- 
man Week, while laudable in itself, can be no 
more than an introduction to the entire problem 
of student orientation and adjustment. Many 
of the activities begun in Freshman Week must 
for the most part be continued during the fresh- 
man year and possibly to a lesser degree during 
the sophomore year. For some students this 
ruidanece must be continued even longer, but 
these students should be a very small minority. 

Frep G. Livixcoop 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


SOME PHI BETA KAPPA PURPOSES 

PROFESSOR JANES’S Communication concerning 
Phi Beta Kappa, published in ScHooL AND 
Society for September 1, makes. a reply im- 
perative. At the recent meeting of the eight- 
eenth triennial council an attitude quite the op- 
posite of his was manifest. 

In calling the plan to increase the Phi Beta 
Kappa endowment by $1,500,000 a “grandiose 
scheme” Professor Janes neglects an italicized 
statement in the foundation’s announcement: 
“No campaign but steady growth by small and 
large gifts and bequests.” This year two be- 
quests have been made, one of $100 from a non- 
member and another of a maximum value of 
about $26,000 from the estate of Miss Isabelle 
Stone, Wellesley, ’05. 

This latter bequest, which is for a fellowship 
in memory of the donor’s mother to be awarded 
alternately in the fields of (1) Greek archeol- 
ogy, history, language, or literature and (2) 
French language or literature, gives occasion 
for a statement concerning administration. It 
is probable that the Senate will request the 
chapters in 122 of our best colleges and uni- 
versities to submit nominations for the fellow- 
ship and will appoint committees of scholars in 
the respective fields to make the selections. 

Mr. Owen D. Young is chairman of the 
foundation and Dr. John H. Finley is vice- 
chairman. The treasurer is Dr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, deputy governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The trustees in- 
clude President Frank Aydelotte, Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, Dean Roseoe Pound, Dr. 
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Albert Shaw, and President Mary E. Woolley. 


This personnel not only obviates “grandiose 
schemes” but insures wise administration of 
trust funds. 


l 


There is not the slightest desire or likelihood 
that Phi Beta Kappa will become an “educa- 
tional bureaucracy” or use its funds for “pub- 
licity and propaganda.” Nothing could be more 
foreign to the spirit of the society or to the 
tastes of its chapters and officers. It would be 
difficult to find another society where there is 
“standardization” 


The secret ot 


less 


and “laying down the 
Phi 


and longevity is the freedom of the chapters to 


law.” Seta Kappa’s vitality 
adapt themselves to the needs of their own in- 
stitutions. The ritual referred to by Professor 
Janes is not required and is not used by many 
chapters. 

Professor Janes’s statements coneerning The 
American Scholar are far from the truth, except 
that the subseribers represent about 7 per cent. 
Here it should be noted that 
members of Phi 


of the membership. 


600 subseribers not 


over 
Beta 


is approximately 70,000, and since the magazine 


are 
Kappa. Since, however, the membership 
has been built on quality rather than appeals to 
duty or loyalty, that is rather a figure to be 
proud of, particularly in view of the fact that 
the initial number appeared in January, 1932. 
The subseription list and the quantity and qual- 
ity of material available have steadily grown 
more nearly adequate during these difficult 
vears. 

It is not true that “most of the articles are of 
a popular and journalistic character written by 
professional writers whose names are familiar 
to readers of current and 


magazines news- 


papers.” While some of the authors may be 
essentially journalists, they have for the most 
part written for The American Scholar on sub- 
jects on which they are especially informed and 
therefore almost in the eapacity of specialists. 
Often such writers are needed to interpret for 
the layman the work of more technical scholars. 

Moreover, consider such authors and subjects 
as the following: 

Frederick J. E. 

Man.’’ 


John 


Woodbridge, ‘‘The Nature of 


‘‘Teaching and the 


Lowes, 
Spirit of Research.’’ 
William 


tion 


Livingston 


Rose Benét, ‘‘The Ballad of Resurrec- 


Bar’’ (poem). 
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Cassius J. Keyser, ‘‘The Humanity of Math, 


maties.’’ 

Alvin Johnson, ‘‘ Intellectual 
illed.’’ 

Paul Shorey, ‘‘ American Loyalties. ’ 


‘*The Three 


Liberty In 


Hermann Hagedorn, Pharaohs’’ 
(poem). 

Gilbert Chinard, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson as a ( 
sical Scholar.’’ 

James Truslow Adams, ‘‘John Marshall.’’ 

Bliss Perry, ‘‘The Road to Weimar.’’ 

Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘ William James.’’ 

Edgar A. Singer, ‘‘On the Contented Life.’’ 

Emil Lederer, ‘‘ Has Capitalism Failed?’’ 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman, ‘‘ Personalism 
Economic Security.’’ 

Ralph George Hawtrey, ‘‘Speculation in An 
ican and English Stock Markets.’’ 


While it is true that, in addition to the pub 
cation of articles by recognized authorities, one 
of the objectives of The American Scholar is the 
encouragement of young and unknown scholars 
who have something to say and are able to sa) 
it, nevertheless it would be silly to refuse to pub 
lish a thoughtful analysis or a creative piece of 
work simply because the author is well know 
as a journalist. 
that The 
American Scholar is somewhat unique, is steer 


Professor Janes’s criticism shows 
ing a course between the technical or specialized 
type of periodical and the more popular maga 
zine. The purpose is to interpret the realms o! 
thought, values and action in an authoritative, 
scholarly manner and yet in a literary and inter 
esting style understandable by educated readers 
who are not specialists in the particular fields 
What we want to prove is that a sul 
stantial diseussion and an enjoyable article ca 


entered. 


be one and the same—that scholarliness ca! 
abide with the zest and the clear beauty 01 
good style. 

The American Scholar is under no obligation 
to be “peculiar and original” in all respects. 
But the society as a whole is seeking a reevalua 
tion of true scholarship and of the criteria 0! 
Just as the accumulation ol 
class grades is no longer sufficient to win the ke 
for a student, so the piling up of dry and unr 
lated items of information can not gain access 
to the pages of The American Scholar. Seholar 
ship with a background of culture, leavened by 
an authentic sense of values, and an apprecia 


such scholarship. 
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f its relationship to the realities of living, 


ts expression in the interests of our Amer 


civilization. 


te service could Phi Beta Kappa render 


mes The American Scholar as a medium 


What greater and more ap- 
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than to serve this type of scholarliness through 


ore : 
its magazine? Wituam A. SHIMER, 


Editor 
‘THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR’’ 
New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND EX- 
PERIMENTATION IN CANTON, 
CHINA! 
RESEARCH and experimentation, in the sense 
systematie and scientifie studies in education 
nv or all of its departments and in the sense 
ng out new methods and ideas through 
ive or controlled methods of procedure 
w in China. ... In the first place, educa- 
was only recently conceived of as a sepa- 
branch of learning where departmentaliza- 

n of knowledge and specialization of learning 

ve reached their zenith under the influence of 

. generally accepted principle of division of 

And in the second place, like the old 
service examination system and its corol- 
the objectives, methods and contents of 
tion ealled for no innovations and im- 
sed no new demands. In fact, the suecess of 
edueative process was often measured ac- 
ling to the degree to which it conformed to 
standards set up in the past. 

But this situation was disturbed after China’s 

arly contaets with the Western world with its 
lenge to all phases of social, political, eco- 
mic and cultural life. Since the introduction 

f Western learning about 1862, more especially 
since the promulgation of the modern school 
vstem in 1903 and the abolition of the civil 

» examination in 1905, edueation has in- 
reasingly been regarded as a separate branch 

f learning. Hence all new educational theories 
nd practises are now objects of interest, care- 
ful study and experimentation. 

The publication of the New Education Maga- 
cine in 1919, the testing and measurement cam- 
aign under Dr. Wm. A. McCall in 1922, the 
tounding of the Chinese National Association 
tor the Advancement of Education in 1921, the 
establishment of the Dewey School by the 


Higher Normal School of Nanking in 1920, the 


D 


1 Digest of an article by Chiu-Sam Tsang and 
Vhai-Hsuan Chuang, in the Int. Ztech. f. Erzich. 
"188., 3: 1933-1934, Heft 3: 351-61. 


organization of the Chinese National Associa- 
tion of Mass Edueation in 1923 and the under- 
taking of educational research in the Peking 
and the Nanking Higher Normal Schools, since 
1920, ete., represent initial steps in the pro- 
gressive education movement. 

The foregoing dates go back to the post-war 
period, the Chinese Renaissance and the lecture 
tour of John Dewey in China. These factors, 
as well as the return at that time of many 
trained students of education from the United 
States account for these rapid developments. 

The world war gave rise to the testing and 
measurement movement and to an interest in the 
The Y.M.C.A. 


camps for the Chinese laborers in France, dur- 


problem of national illiteracy. 


ing the war, gave added impetus, while the post- 
war sentiment for democracy and international 
peace stimulated educators to train along these 
lines. The Renaissance, led by Hu Shih, Chen 
Tu-Hsin and others, created an impetus in sci- 
ence and inquiry into all institutions and their 
functions. 

Professor Dewey’s lecture tour brought about 
a stronger conviction of the need for democratic 
citizenship, education through real life and for 
new schools, at first experimental, departing 
from hampering traditions. 

For two years this movement was very ac- 
tive. Of the many types of tests made, the in- 
telligence, language and arithmetic tests were 
the most numerous. The movement has left be- 
hind a considerable influence, but has never 
again been as active as in the first two years. 
In many progressive centers, especially in Nan- 
king and Shanghai, intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests have been quite popular in the last 
few years. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERIMENTS 

In recent years, it has been common for bu- 
reaus of education with progressive tendencies 
and for universities or teacher-training institu- 
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with affiliated sub-collegiate schools to 


LIONS 


designi te one or more schools, espe- 
1 } 
Js, for expermmental 
Plan, 


project method, socially- 


> ot the lower 


the Dalton 
been tried out and 


examination ot 


copied In Various piaces, An 


their experiment reveals the fact, however, that 


if them deal with the details of methods 


‘the improvement of teaching, e.g., the ecom- 


parison between writing Chinese horizontally 


and vertically, between deductive and inductive 


eaching arithmetic, more particu- 


teaching the Chinese 


mprovement ol 


reading, composition and chirog- 


language in 


raphy. For example, of the 14 more significant 


experiments reported by a writer on the sub- 
ject, 34 were in Chinese, six in arithmetic and 
four in miscellaneous subjects. 

But far more significant are the educational 


We 


refer particularly to the Mass Education Move- 


experiments with a strong social purpose. 


ment, to the Hsiao Chuang (Dawning Village) 
Normal School experiment, to the Village Re- 
construction Institute at Show-Ping, Shantung, 
and to the rural educational program. The so- 


cialization and vitalization of educational ex- 
periments in this practical solution of the prob- 
lems of life and society is truly significant in 
the movement of educational experimentation 
in the present-day world. 

One of the most important of such activities 
is the movement for literacy begun by James Y. 
C. Yen, during the world war, when through the 
medium of the Y.M.C.A. 


associates selected a working vocabulary and 


in France he and his 


conducted classes in reading and writing for 
the 
there. 


thousands of illiterate Chinese laborers 
On his return to China after the war, 
Mr. Yen organized the Movement for Literacy 
among the Masses, or, as it was later called, 


The 


leaders of this movement, however, did not stop 


National Association for Mass Education. 


with teaching merely reading and writing, with 
their by-products of much useful information 
in civies, history, geography, personal and pub- 
lie hygiene, social and economie eonditions, ete., 
but sought to improve the whole life and espe- 
cially to solve the problems of rural reconstruc- 
tion. In 1930 Ting Hsien, a rural district with 
an area of 480 square miles and a population 
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of 297,000 in the Province of Hopei, y 
lected to carry on an experiment on a 
scale, employing some 200 persons, many 
has 


largely subsidized (some 60 per cent.) by 


them with university training. It 


China Foundation for the Promotion of 


cation and Culture, with assistance fron 
committee in charge of the distribution o! 
returned portion of the Boxer indemnit 
the U. S. 


provement in illiteracy, agriculture, citize1 


Government. Its work includes 
health, social service, as well as promotion 
cooperative societies. The experiment ha 
only aroused great interest but has attair 
some valuable findings helpful to other sim 
undertakings. 

The work of the Institute for Rural Ri 
struction in Shantung was established in 
It selects graduates from secondary and te 
nical schools to be trained first in the institut 
and later sent to various districts to conduct 
rural schools, training classes for rural schoo 
teachers, to carry on the work of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, to take the census, 
It aims, through the 


ideals of rural life in China, to check the pos 


promote cooperatives, ete. 


sible incoming evils of over-industrialization 
and over-urbanization. 
Another important experiment is that of 
Normal 
It had 


recitation. Its 


Hsiao Chuang (Dawning Village) 
School in Kiangsu, begun in 1928. 
of work or 


work centered around the following activities: 


definite schedule 
(1) actual management-teaching in elementary 
schools and kindergartens; (2) rural improve- 
ment; (3) field work and nature study; (4) 
normal school administration and clerical work. 
Teachers are called “guides,” working and play- 
ing with the pupils and observing the same 
One of the important purposes Is 
to cultivate friendship with the farmer. At 


regulations. 


first the villagers were suspicious of the school, 
but gradually became friendly and often visited 


the school. The size and renown of the school 


increased gratifyingly and has left valuable in- 
fluence, but unfortunately some students abuse: 
their freedom and the school has been suspende' 
since 1930. 

In February of this year, an experiment col- 
bining the rural reconstruction and the research 
programs of the two experiments described 


} 
i 
1 
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. was authorized by the Ministry of the In- 
» at Nanking, in conformity with their re- 
lecision to establish one or more political 
-mental districts in each province for 
politieal and economic reconstruction. 

ey the leadership of Mr. T. Mon-Ru, a 
Columbia University graduate, the experiment 
Pin-Yang is making good progress. It is 
ed to recruit experts in the various fields 
educative and other measures to im- 

all phases of living—government, reform, 
relief, animal husbandry, water supply, 
try, scientific farming, rural manufactories 
ndustries, ete. It also ineludes develop- 
of self-government by the people and 
eration in road-building and publie works. 
el with this is the training of leaders and 


kers for further extension of this movement. 

Such a courageous and comprehensive attempt 

he government for a solution of China’s 
problem is bound to bear fruit. 

{ discussion on educational experimentation 

China would be incomplete without present- 

x also the government’s experiment on the 

University Region Plan, part of the University 

Council Plan, as a possible unit for a proposed 

nal system of educational administration, 

the hands of professional educators, with- 

rawing edueation from the traditional politi- 

nfluence and incorporating it with research. 

In October, 1927, a University Council was 

d in place of the usual Ministry of Edu- 

to take charge of all educational affairs 

learning, science and art throughout the 

intry. Under this council the University 

Regions were to take the place of the provincial 


departments of edueation on an experimental 


basis. The president of the university was not 


only the head of the local university, but also 


s 





hief executor of all educational affairs in the 
region. The organization of the university in- 
a legislative committee, a research in- 
ute, a department on higher education (both 

r the university and the province), a depart- 
ent on general education, an extension depart- 
t controlling social education, ete. But this 
in Was soon abandoned. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


There are many educational institutions en- 
gaged in research, such as schools of higher 
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learning, the governmental educational organs, 
organizations making social experiments, ete. 
Among the more noted educational associa- 
tions in China are: Chinese National Education 
Association, National Mass 
Edueation, National Vocational Edueation As- 


Association for 
sociation, all of them having conducted valuable 
researches. The National Association for Mass 
Edueation, doing notable work in the literacy 
and social reconstruction movements, has a very 
large annual budget, hence can assemble many 
specialists on methods and the most effective 
The National 
Association for Voeational Edueation has done 
1917, 
e.g., a survey of more than 50 kinds of voca- 


procedure for adult education. 


some excellent research work ever since 


tions, vocational tests in clerical service and 


aptitudes and interests. 
The Institute of Educational at 
National Sun Yat Sen University, Canton, has 


Research, 


conducted research along the lines of improved 
teaching of Chinese, better methods and con- 
tents of adult education, the relationship be- 
tween edueation and the economie life of the 
Chinese people. It publishes the Chinese Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, as well as a series 
of research monographs and educational data. 
It has established an extensive library, which 
has already attracted foreign students of Chi- 
nese education. 
An APPRAISAL 


In China, where the old system of education 
is inadequate and the new system is in the 
making, experimentation and research are most 
important. Fortunately, this need is accom- 
panied by the new spirit of science and of in- 
quiry for better ways and means of work and 
To look at this move- 
unconscious 


for greater certainties. 


ment merely as a conscious or 
imitation of current educational trends in the 
Western world is to miss the very essence of 
the problem. In looking over the work as pre- 
sented one may well be satisfied with its past 
and hopeful for its future.” 


S. W. Downs 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN PERSIA 
“THE Parliament gives to the Ministry of 
Edueation permission to found in Teheran an 


2The article concludes with 6 addenda, brief 
summaries pp. 36-61. 
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institution 


called Daneshgah (University) for 
the teaching of advanced courses in the sciences, 
arts, literature and philosophy,” reads the first 
article of a Persian law approved on May 29, 


1934, 


cation 


Persia has no institution of higher edu- 
the ot 


law quoted apparently marks 


other than American College 


Teheran, and the 


the beginning of a national Persian university. 


Already some two hundred thousand square 


meters of land on the outskirts of Teheran have 


been pureha ed as a site tor the new institution 


and two million rials ($125,000) were ear- 
marked in the 1933-34 budget for it. 

Six faculties are provided for: Moslem law 
and theology; natural sciences and mathemati¢s; 
iterature, philosophy and edueational sciences; 


medicine; law, political science and economies; 


arts. Each faculty shall have 
up of its principal and the 
professors. The 


which is to be the main administrative body, is 


and the practical 


a council made 


faculty university couneil, 


to consist of the president, vice-president, prin- 
cipals of the faculties and one professor from 
at 30 


years of age; assistant professors, 25, and both 


each faculty. Professors must be least 
in the special subjects they teach are required 
to have received an academic degree which the 
council of the university shall consider at least 
a doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 

Setting up a national university is only part 
of a larger plan. A ten-year program of estab- 
lishing and extending higher and lower normal 
schools was enacted into law and approved last 
Mareh 17. 


the decennium of 


It calls for an annual budget in 
500,000 rials ($31,250) and 
the founding of twenty-five normal schools in 
Two of the 


total will be higher normal schools, one each 


addition to the two now existing. 


for boys and girls, which will admit graduates 
of the secondary schools and give them a three- 
year course to train them as secondary school 
The 


will accept students that have completed 


teachers. twenty-three lower normal 


schools 


THE SEARCH FOR EXCELLENCE 
Whether 


MEN are naturally very imitative. 
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human being to fall easily into the habit o! 
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the first three years of the secondary school eur. 


riculum and offer them two years of trainj 


for positions 


tary schools. 


normals shall be boarding schools and free o{ 





as teachers in the six-year elemep- 
The intention is that all thes, 


tuition charges; temporarily they may be day 


schools with students given money for expens 
of study, under special regulations. 
mal must have attached to it an elementary 


secondary school for practise teaching purposes 


On admission students give a written promise 
‘ g promi 


that after 
for five years or accept as a personal charg 
the 


the amount expended by government 


training them. 


Each nor- 


or 


graduation they will teach with pay 


The official courses of study for the elemen- 


tary and secondary (middle) schools are being 


rewritten with a view to making the forme: 


more attractive and practical and much less 


The 


school curriculum of six years’ duration was 


burdened with memory work. middl 
formerly divided into two eyeles of three years 
each. The studies of the first eyele were com- 
mon for all students; in the second cyele they 
could choose between a literary and a scientili 
course. By the new plan there will be a fiv 
and 


into special lines in the sixth year depending 


year common curriculum differentiatio: 
on the university studies the student wishes t 
pursue. 

Persian educational nomenclature is fixed in : 
note attached to the law for establishing norma 


schools: 


Hereafter the elementary school shall be called 
Dabistan and the elementary teacher Amoo 
the middle school shall be called Dabiristan exd its 
teacher Dabir; the industrial school shall be called 


Honeramooz; eat! 
hy 


and its teacher 
(faculty) 
called Daneshkadeh and the whole institution (un 
versity) Daneshghah and the teacher in a higher 


school shall be called Ostad. 


Honeristan 


division of a higher school shall 


JAMES F. ABEI 


T 


He who is accompanied 






imitating his fellows. 







it be personal habit or dress or mode of speech with and surrounded by vulgarity, whether o! 


or manners, it is quite usual for the individual speech, of dress or of conduct, and he who 12 











in the fine arts or in social contacts 

s companions and guides from the 
will turn his back upon excellence 
ven realizing that he has done so. It 
tive that edueation shall hold high 
; of true excellence in each one of these 


ndeavor and of interest, as well as 


ly upon the habit of imitation in mak- 
the guide and the inspiration of youth. 
tion of what is best in painting, in 
and in architecture can be far better 
through association with reproductions 
s of excellence assembled in museums, 
arge or small, than by any amount of 
ding or talking about them. If any 
i-century people is to be trained to 
nd and to appreciate the fine arts, that 
ist be surrounded by examples of what 


nt, brought together in public collec- 
their several cities, towns and villages. 
ture what is first-rate must always con- 
h what is for the moment popular. 
es are more distressing than the lists 
from time to time of those books 

r the time being enjoy chief popularity 
readers in various parts of the land. 
mber of books among these which are 
rate is so small as to be quite negli- 

It is only a generation ago that a well- 
professor in old Columbia College used 
the undergraduates who sat in his elass- 
they should not waste time on any 

k which was less than one hundred years 
since they could not be sure that it was 
while. If this counsel was extreme it 
nevertheless, a hint not to be wholly 


ected. 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when 


one who should address an American audi- 


in any part of this land might safely make 
rence, by quotation or otherwise, to the 


ble or to the works of Shakespeare with a 


hoa 
ne 


ling of certainty that the reference would be 
rstood and appreciated by the vast major- 
of his hearers. That time has passed. The 
le and Shakespeare are now usually read by 


tle only and the superb literature which is 


r content is, unhappily, no longer part of 
ordinary and everyday knowledge of Amer- 


n youth. 


In 


respect to manners and personal conduct, 
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present-day habits, as manifested in every sort 
of publie place and personal relationship, are 
time and again quite shocking. One wonders 
why it is that youth can come to full adolescent 
years with no apparent appreciation of the dif- 
ference between good manners and their oppo 
site. Manners are manifested through speech, 
through dress, through personal bearing and 
through respect for the personality and the 
opinions of others, particularly those who are 
older in years or who have justly gained dis 
tinction in any walk of life. The family 
should, of course, be the original source of 
training and discipline in good manners. The 
school, also, has its funetion to fulfil, but too 
often the school regards its duty as done after 
very little and merely formal effort to discipline 
those committed to its care in what good man- 
ners really mean and involve. 

There is, unfortunately, a very broad distine- 
tion between going to school and getting an edu- 
cation. This distinetion has become even greater 
during the past generation than it used to be. 
It is sixty-five years since James Russell Lowell 
described the American people as “the most 
common-schooled and the least cultivated people 
in the world.”? That such a judgment could be 
passed on his fellow countrymen by an out- 
standing man of letters is sad indeed, but it 
would be very difficult to confute or to refute 
him. 

Surely these things should not be. If in the 
family, in the school and in the college we will 
only fix our minds on excellence and be deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned to achieve it, 
we shall quickly be on the way to remedy such 
a condition as Lowell described. In order to 
achieve excellence and to understand it, we must 
first of all set ourselves standards of judgment. 
We must realize and recognize the tests which 
mark the difference between the first-rate and 
that which is second-rate and yet lower. Some 
of this knowledge we shall get from imitation 
of those of our seniors with whom we are asso- 
ciated. The rest can only come from observa- 
tion and reflection. To this task let every one 
turn in the year that now opens before us.— 
President Nicholas Murray Butler at the open- 
ing exercises at Columbia University. 

1 Lowell, James Russell, ‘‘Literary Essays,’’ 
3oston and New York, 1895, p. 250. 
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THE COLLEGE YEARS 


I SHOULD like to take just a few minutes to 
point out what seem to me to be some of the 
fundamental principles which might guide you 
in your first year in college and perhaps through 
the remaining years. A large number of your 
studies in the first year will be determined by 
certain requirements, but wherever choice is in- 
volved my advice to you is to concentrate your 
efforts on a subject which you thoroughly en- 
joy. If you have not yet really become inter- 
ested in any intellectual activity, your first task 
in Harvard College is to try to see if you ean 
not find some subject which does interest you. 
We have in the college an enormous and fasei- 
nating variety of intellectual diet. Sample it 
freely and see if there is not some one aspect of 
it which particularly appeals to your palate. 
You will have a great opportunity to find out 
about such matters quite apart from your 
courses. There is a tendency to make the fatal 
mistake in college of feeling that one ean learn 
about a subject only by taking a course in it. 
This may be true in a few special cases, and 
often a course is the most convenient and rapid 
method, but it is by no means the only one. You 
will have an opportunity of coming to know a 
great many interesting people: members of the 
faculty, students in the upper classes, your own 
classmates. You ean acquire much of value by 
conversation with these people. You can learn 
of their interests, ambitions and ideals. An in- 
caleulably large portion of the value of a eol- 
lege education comes from the fact that the stu- 
dent is living with other men in the stimulating 
atmosphere of free discussion. You will hear a 
multitude of divergent opinions and, I trust, 
learn to be tolerant of many with which you do 
not agree. In the course of discussions and de- 
bates a college student gradually comes to judge 
the intellectual ealiber of his fellow-men and to 
estimate the soundness of their character. Such 
judgment of men is of the utmost importanee in 
the world of affairs. It is not to be acquired by 
any rapid methods, but a serious attitude 
towards your friends and acquaintances and 
their problems wil] do much to develop it. 

Aside from your courses and what you learn 
about your fellow-students around the dinner 
table, I hope that most of you will have an op- 
portunity to aequire the habit of reading. As I 
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said before, it is not neeessary to take a course 
in order to find out something about a sub ject. 
If you learn to read thoughtfully and consis. 
tently, you will have laid the basis for continy. 
ing your education throughout your life. The 
world has become so complicated that if a may 
stops his education when he leaves college or g 
professional school he is doomed to intellectual] 
mediocrity. There is so much that is interesting 
that needs to be understood, and things are 
changing so rapidly! If your talents lead you 
to such a field as law, medicine or scientitic ye 
search you will find there is no end to your pro 
fessional education; it must be kept going by 
continuous self-directed study. We hope you 
will have acquired the ability to learn without 
an instructor. If your intellectual interest is to 
be used largely as the basis of an avoeation, such 
as literature, music, art, or the study of cu 
rent history, it is still more important that you 
acquire in college the habit of thinking for your- 
self and of being able to keep up an interest 
without the necessity of having some older man 
as a teacher. 

Finally, I should like to emphasize that Ha: 
vard College does not pretend to train its stu 
dents for any vocation. That is the work of the 
professional schools. What we hope here is thiat 
each one of you will find something which you 
may study with enthusiasm. Following this 
track of your own choosing, your four years ot 
college life, rich in a variety of experience, will 
prepare you either to take up a vocation which 
requires an academic training or to enter the 
world of affairs with your vision broadened and 
your understanding deepened. 

Reckoning a generation as between twenty and 
twenty-five years, you are just a generation 
younger than I am. You and your contem- 
poraries will have many serious and terrible 
problems with which to deal, and you may have 
to deal with them while you are still very young: 
but you have great advantages. My generation 
was handicapped by living its youth in an era 
of security—then came the war, then the 
“boom,” and then the depression. As one of my) 
classmates said, “we have never had a break.” 
In Europe the ranks of my contemporaries were 
decimated by the war; many who, if they had 
lived, would have been great leaders of to-day, 
were shot down in their youth. The generation 
older than mine lived too long in a period ot 
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nt tranquillity and stability. You, on the 
will have known that the world is 
and uncertain for many years before 
I believe that you, to- 


na, 


‘er the struggle. 
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th your immediate predecessors who 


\ 


leaving college, ean face many of our 


is with more courage and more realism 


st of the older men of to-day. At the 


the problem which confronts the coun- 


spears to be that of reconciling an awak- 


ed social conseience with our older ideal of 


of the individual. 


I do not imagine 


solution ean be arrived at in any short 


| feel sure that the way the problem is 


ind the value of the ultimate solution will 


largely on the ideals of you young men 


your ability to think clearly and without 


ul 


h emotion. 


Even in time of war nothing 


ned by ealling your enemy names, although 


relieve the tension of your nerves. There 
rreat danger that at times of erisis like the 


present we shall disappear under a welter of 
words used in a perfectly meaningless manner— 
psychology, integration, relativity, complexes, 
vitamins, service—you have all heard them. 
Certainly they appeal to the ignorant, but the 
really educated should be proof against them. 
The acid test is whether you yourself indulge in 
them. If you eall every one who stands to the 
right of you a Bourbon and every one who 
stands to the left a Communist, you are con- 
tributing your bit to the confusion and deserve 
no better fate than to be yourself played upon 
by those who parade all manner of slogans and 
satchwords. It is our hope that your experi- 
ence at Harvard College may help you to escape 
this fate. If you take full advantage of your 
four years of college education, we may expect 
that when your turn comes you will be able to 
deal courageously and intelligently with great 
problems.—President James Bryant Conant in 
an address to freshmen in Harvard College. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PLACEMENT BUREAUS IN STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Ix order to render personal service to its 


sbers by placing them in suitable teaching 


sitions, the state edueation associations in 


fornia, Kansas, Michigan, 
vaska, North Carolina and Utah have organ- 


zed placement bureaus. 
those in the California and Kansas state asso- 
tions, which were organized 


own in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Montana, Ne- 


The first bureaus were 


in 1920, as 


PLACEMENT BUREAUS IN STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
YEAR ESTABLISHED, AMOUNT OF FEES 
AND COMMISSIONS CHARGED 


Placement 
ireau 

fornia 
Kansas 

ae 

ehigan 

ntana 
Nebraska 

rth Carolina 


Year Enrol- 


estab- ment 
lished fees 


Commissions 


1920 none 
1920 $1.00 
1925 $1.00 
1931 $2.00 


1922 none 
1923 $1.00 
1927 none 


3. per cent. 
3 5 ce ce 


none 
$10.00 





The enrolment fees to members of the asso- 
ciations are relatively small, while the commis- 
sions charged range from nothing in North 
Carolina to 3.5 per cent. in Kansas, as shown 
in Table I. Kansas and Utah discontinued their 
bureaus in 1933 and 1932, respectively. The 
reasons given were the oversupply of teachers 
and the increased expense to the associations. 
It was also felt that the service reached only a 
very small percentage of the total membership 
of the associations. 


MEMBERSHIP IN STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The five state associations which at present 
have well-organized placement bureaus show the 
same trend in membership growth, as shown in 
Table II. 

The peak in association membership was at 
its highest in 1931. During the two years pre- 
vious there was a gradual increase. Sinee then 
there has been a gradual decline. The lowest 
membership total was the last year, 1933. 


Bureau PLACEMENTS 


In regard to the number of registrations in 
the placement bureaus we note from Table III 
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TABLE II 
STATE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 























State associations 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
California 34,595 36,508 37,680 37,145 33,449 
Michigan 30,731 31,996 32,238 31,253 29 637 
Montana 4,438 4,838 5,207 4,543 4 004 
Nebraska 12,692 12,474 12,947 12,625 11.849 
North Carolina 12,500 13,000 14,500 14,000 14.300 

Total 94,956 98,816 102,572 99,566 93,239 


that the peak was in 1932, although this was 1,042 to 552. A still lower number of place 
somewhat clouded, owing to the fact that the ments occurred in 1933 when only 451 wer 
Montana bureau had just started the year be- placed in the six departments. 

fore with a relatively low registration. It is This decline is strikingly shown in the per. 
significant to note the decided drop in 1933 centage of placements registered. In 1930, 24 


TABLE III 
PLACEMENT BUREAU REGISTRANTS 





Placement bureau 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
California (N. D.)* 2,775 2,053 2,685 3,113 2,300 
California (S. D.)t 2,113 2,110 2,861 2,601 1,493 
Michigan 281 238 254 156 153 
Montana 615 1,065 1,350 
Nebraska 461 550 560 500 

Total 5,169 4,842 6,965 7,495 5,796 


* N. D.= Northern Division. 

tS. D.=Southern Division. 
from the registration of 1932, a drop from per cent. of those registered were placed, 
7,495 to 5,796. whereas the percentage fell to 7 per cent. in 
The number of placements is shown in 1932 and 8 per cent. in 1933. In individual 
Table IV. The greatest number was 1,145 in states the range is still greater. In 1933 
1930. In 1932 the placements were about one Nebraska placed 7 teachers, or 1 per cent., and 
half of those of the year before, dropping from the southern district of California placed 171, 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS WITH CORRESPONDING PER CENT. OF REGISTRANTS 


1929 1930 193] 


1932 


innate Cecliaies Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
: ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. 
California (N. D.) 562 20.3 601 29.6 502 18.7 300 9.6 
California (S. D.) 433 = 20.5 470 22.5 436 15.2 173 5.7 
Michigan 44 15.7 27 ois 26 =«10.5 6 3.8 
Montana 35 5.7 63 5.9 
Nebraska 47 10.2 3 7.8 10 1.8 
Total 1,039 20.1 1,145 23.6 1,042 15.0 552 7.4 
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- cent. During the peak year, 1930, centage of placements were in high-school posi- 
+hern district of California placed 30 tions. Thirty-nine per cent. of the placements 
t. and Nebraska placed 10 per cent. of the southern division of California were ele- 
According to Table V, there is a wide spread mentary teachers, whereas Michigan placed only 
states in the number of placements. 15.8 per cent. in grade schools. Twelve per 
yen in states where the association member- cent. of Montana’s placements were administra- 

; about the same as in California and tors, and only 4 per cent. of the southern divi- 


TABLE V 
PLACEMENT IN POSITIONS OF DIFFERENT TYPES, 1928-1933 


TYPE OF OFFICIAL 





Teachers Administrator Others 








ment Total Rural Elementary High-school 
WU placement Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. 
) N. D.)* ea: = 540 249 1,426 65.8 184 8.5 17 8 
Calif. (S. D.) 1,683 -- = 664 39.4 905 53.8 70 4.2 44 2.6 
Michigan 114 3 2.6 18 15.8 80 70.2 12 10.5 a2 
Montana 158 12 7.6 45 28.5 82 51.9 19 12.0 —_ — 
Total 4,122 15 4 1,267 30.7 2,493 60.5 285 6.9 62 1.5 


* California does not keep a record of rural placements. 


Michigan the total number of placements over’ sion of California’s placements were of this 

\ five-year period ranges from 3,850 for Cali- type. From the totals we see that 60 per cent. 

fornia and 114 for Michigan. Two other states of all the placements were high-school teachers, 
comparable association membership are 31 per cent. elementary teachers and 7 per cent. 

Nebraska and North Carolina, with placements administrators. 

107 and 500, respeetively. Montana, with an The types of placements for each year can 


ation membership of one third that of be seen in Table VI. The percentage of high- 
Michigan, placed more in three years than school teachers remained fairly constant at 60 


VI 


T 


igan did in five. 

he type of placements is also revealed in the 
table. Few rural teachers are placed by 
bureaus. Eight per cent. of Montana’s 


nents were in rural schools. A large per- 


per cent. for each year. Elementary placements 
dropped from 35 per cent. in 1930 to 18 per 
cent. in 1933. Administrative placements in- 
creased from 5 per cent. in 1930 to 11 per cent. 
in 1933. This may be due to a number of fac- 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS IN DIFFERENT DIVISIONS EACH YEAR 1929-1933 INCLUSIVE 





Teachers 


TYPE OF OFFICIAL 











Administrators Others 
Rural Elementary High-schoo] 
\ . Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Total : 

ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. 

9 1,039 2 2 329 31.7 628 60.4 72 #69 «8 8 
30 1,098 0 0 382 34.8 654 59.6 57 53 5 4 
i 999 4 4 314 31.4 590 59.1 72 7.2 19 1.9 
2 542 4 7 161 29.7 338 62.4 37 «6.8 2 
1933 444 5 1.1 $1 183 283 63.7 7 10.6 28 6.3 
Total 4,122 15 4 1,267 30.7 2,493 60.5 285 69 62 1.5 











$32 
tors. The bureaus may concentrate on special- 
ized positions or the relative number of avail- 
able elementary teachers is greater than that of 
administrators. The economic depression may 
have caused more hiring of local applicants for 
elementary positions and at the same time it 
may have caused more shifting in the adminis- 
trative positions. 


BurREAv’sS FINANCIAL STATUS 


At the present time all the placement bureaus 
are either completely independent financially or 
else they receive a relatively small subsidy from 
their association. In some, this subsidy takes 


cash transfer. In others the 


part or all of the overhead, 


the form of a 
associations pay 


such as salary, rent, heat and light. 


SUMMARY 


The following summary and conclusions are 
drawn from a study of the data compiled from 
questionnaires sent to managers of bureaus of 
administrators in 
of the 
University of Montana and of commercial agen- 


state associations, of school 


Montana, of representatives of units 
cies. 
(1) Those 


well-organized 


conduct 
bu- 
limited 

Indi- 


cations are not clear as to the success or failure 


state associations which 


self-supporting placement 
reaus are performing a service to a 
number of teachers and administrators. 
of the project. Some bureaus are placing a 
relatively large number of candidates at a low 
cost to the person placed. Others place very 
few at a high cost to the association. 

(2) Suecess or failure of the bureau proba- 
bly depends upon several factors. The teachers 
and administrators must take a personal inter- 
est in the association and they must have confi- 
dence in its officers. <A hint of political favor- 
itism will do irreparable harm to the bureau. 
If the manager takes an active interest in the 
management of the bureau rather than turn 
such duties over to an inexperienced office clerk 
the bureau is more likely to succeed. 
cooperation must 


A closer plan 


(3) Harmony and exist 
between all placement agencies. 
of coordination should, in most cases, be worked 
out between the placement agencies of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning and the bureaus 


of state associations. State institutions should, 
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probably, confine themselves to their own grad. 
uates, leaving the experienced teacher members 
to the state associations. 

(4) Both a fee and a commission seem to be 
the best practise, the fee to be small in order 
to allow all to join who deserve help and a 
commission high enough to pay the bureay’s 
costs. The tendency is to make this commis. 
sion higher within the past few years. 

(5) The association in fairness to its mem. 
bership should not place undue emphasis or 
After 
all, a very low percentage of the members of 


grant too large a subsidy to the bureau. 


the association are benefited by the bureau. 
(6) There is a logical basis for the conten- 

tion that all placing service should be rendered 

This 


department has charge of the certification of 


by the state department of education. 


teachers and since placement is simply refined 
certification they should also be responsible for 
this service at no cost to the teacher, the public 
supporting the bureau. In many eases this is 
not possible. Legal provision is lacking, the 
state department lacks funds and help and, in 
some states, politics is apt to color the work. 
Until such time when society shall have pro- 
vided a satisfactory economies for its teachers 


the placement bureaus of state associations will 
probably have an adequate service to perform 


for its members. 
Wiser E. Moser 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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xvi+330. Farrar and 
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$2.00. 
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